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components to delive 

minimum maintenance. For / 
use corrosion-resistant regulator valves, 
positive start capacitors, long-life fan 
motors, dual temperature controls that 
counteract freeze-up, and overload 
protectors that prevent overheating. 

Each of our welded unitized 
cabinets is topped by a polished stain- 
less steel receptor. And any cabinet 
can be finished in any of eight differ- 
ent Polychrome colors or your choice 
of our vinyl clad steels. Stainless steel 
and PATINA bronze-tone stainless 
are available on selected models. 

Halsey Taylor water coolers. Products 
you can honestly rely on. And that's no soft 
soap. Write for a copy of our catalog to 
Halsey Taylor Division, Dept. 176, 1554 Thomas 
Road, Warren, OH 44481. 


KING-SEELEY AS7 THERMOS CO. 
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Right from the start, masonry 
saves you money. Engineered load- 
bearing masonry construction, for ex- 
ample, can save up to 30% in initial costs 
over competitive structural frame 
systems. The masonry serves as both 
structure and enclosure while provid- 
ing a fire, sound and thermal barrier. 

New masonry technology, such 
as loadbearing masonry and masonry 
panels, can substantially reduce con- 


When mason 


struction time, lowering costly con- 
struction financing and permitting 
earlier occupancy. 

When completed, a masonry 
building will provide significant sav- 
ings in energy costs. Because of their 
mass, masonry walls can reduce en- 
ergy use all year long, lowering oper- 
ating costs and allowing the use of 
smaller and less expensive heating 
and cooling equipment. 


ty 


IMI 


ii 
The International 
Masonry Institute 

Suite 1001, 823 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
202-783-3908 
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Finally, masonry walls save 
money throughout the life of the build- 
ing because they require little main- 
tenance for care and cleaning. You 
save money from beginning to end. 

There are studies available 
which show just how much money 
masonry cansave you. For free copies, 
write to us at the address below. 

When you build with masonry, you 
build for keeps. 


ry goes up, costs go down. 
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The beautiful 


Whether your style is contemporary or con- 
ventional, progressive or traditional, Andersen 
suits it beautifully. 

With a full line of beautiful to look at, beau- 
tiful to work with Perma-Shield® Windows 
and Gliding Doors. 

There’s the crisp, clean contemporary lines 
of Perma-Shield Gliding Windows. 

And the flexible, functional design of Perma- 


Andersen 
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Shield Awnings and Casements. In white or 
our earth-tone color Terratone. 

You can also take advantage of the charm- 
ing, traditional character of Perma-Shield 
Narroline® Double-Hung Windows. 

Or the slender, dramatic profile and walkout 
luxury of Perma-Shield Gliding Doors. 

All Perma-Shield units, except the sash of 
the double-hung window, have the added beau- 
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ty of a long life, low maintenance rigid vinyl the Yellow Pages under “Windows”) or write 
sheath over a wood core. And a snug-fitting us direct. 
design that’s two times more weathertight lye a ny col irae y prohibit exact color duplication of Terratone. Use actual 
than industry air-infiltration standards. i fS cet le 

So whatever your style, whatever your The beautiful ways to save fuel. 
سواہ‎ there's a Perma-Shield hal: al and 

iding Door to help you bring it to life. A 

For more details, see Sweet’s File 8P, call derser' indowalls ji 


your Andersen Dealer or Distributor (he's in 
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Glenbrooke at Century Hills Apartments, Rock Hill, Connecticut. Frazier & Vigneau, Architects. 


Red cedar 
makes an apartment 
complex simple. 


When the architect designed G/enbrooke at 
Century Hills, he wanted a flexible-use sidewall - 
material that would unify both the various 
structures throughout the grounds and each 
individual unit of the complex. A material that 
would remain attractive over an extended useful 
life, and with minimum maintenance. 

So he specified red cedar handsplit shakes. 
For elegant yet rustic simplicity. 

Next time you're looking for a distinctive exterior 
or interior solution, consider the material with 
unique texture, natural beauty and excellent 


insulative qualities. Pre EC 


Consider red cedar shakes or 
shingles. A natural solution. m 


(For information on z ac 
"How to Specify” write Red i 
Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Me کی‎ o 
Bureau, 5510 White Building, is A 6 
Seattle, Washington 98101. In Canada: 3 PR A 
1055 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C., 
V6E 2H1.) 


Red Cedar Shingle & Handsplit Shake Bureau 


These labels under the bandstick of red cedar 
shingles and handsplit shakes are your guarantee 
of Bureau-graded quality. Insist on them. 
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An Entirely New Code of Ethics for the Architectural Profession? 8 
The AIA board endorses an executive committee draft for presentation to the 
national convention in May. If adopted then, it would remove present prohibitions 
against advertising and contracting, among other things, and would place a 
strong new emphasis on professional competence. 


Philadelphia in the Years Since Its Local Renaissance—Donald Canty 31 
A pictorial progress report on the famous center city plan of the early 1960s. 
Perspectives on Philadelphia’s Approach to Planning—Beth Dunlop 48 
A collection of varied views on what it has meant to the face and life of the city. 
Making Money: Financial Planning and Controls— Peter Piven, AIA 39 
Practice Is People: Guidelines to Sound Personnel Practices— 60 


David M. Bowen, AIA 


The first two in a series of excerpts from the forthcoming Institute-prepared 
book, "Current Techniques in Architectural Practice." 
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Growing ahead. For toma 


At Simpson, the foundation of our forest 
management program is sustained yield. 
The idea is quite simple, really. It means 
harvesting mature timber at a rate that's 
consistent with new timber growth, so there 
will always be a continuous supply of wood 
—for future generations as well as the 
present. 

It's a program of intensive management, 
too. It begins in the nurseries, where we 
produce super seedlings, and continues 
on to the forests, where we carefully watch 
and nurture our trees for decades. And it 
had its beginnings in 1890 with our founder, 
Sol Simpson, who started the practice of 
forest management to attain a balanced 
harvest. 

But, renewing our forests is only part of 
the story. We also believe in making better 
use of our raw materials today. And that's 
the job of our Research Center, where 
skilled scientists and technicians spend 
full time developing and testing products 
and processes to improve wood utilization, 
performance, and to meet the future needs 
of our industry. From this research Simpson 
has pioneered the way in many new building 
products, applications and special uses 
that have become part of our daily lives. 
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Ruf-Sawn Redwood Plywood 

No other commercially available plywood 
has such a high reputation for sheer beauty 
in any setting as does Simpson Ruf-Sawn 
Redwood Plywood. 

And it offers a whole lot more. 

Its textured surface accepts and really 
holds semi-transparent stains. Or it can be 
left to weather naturally through a gradual 
aging process. Yet it's still an outstanding 
product for durability and economy of 
maintenance in any climate. 

What's more, redwood's unique cellular 
structure gives it high insulative properties 
as well as enough strength to eliminate the 
need for sheathing or corner bracing. 

And Ruf-Sawn Redwood Plywood is 
offered in a wide range of patterns to fit 
a multitude of designs and budgets. 
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Ruf-Sawn 316 

Simpson Ruf-Sawn 316 is a proprietary 
product that's a direct result of Simpson 
research. It has all the desirable features 
of plywood panel plus one thing more— 

a textured, overlaid surface that makes it 
one of the best panel sidings for solid 
color finishes on the market. 

The secret of its high performance is in 
the way it’s made. Quality grade veneers 
are assembled with a phenolic resin 
impregnated fiber on top. The entire lay-up 
is then fused under heat and pressure into 
a single integral panel. During the bonding 
process, the overlay is deeply embossed 
with a natural woodgrain, rough-sawn 
texture. 

It's available in a wide variety of patterns 
and sizes, too. 
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Redwood Amenities 

Whatever your need for exterior 
amenities, Simpson Redwood lumber is the 
natural choice. It's available in a wide 
range of patterns, grades and sizes. And in 
rough sawn or smooth textures. It also 
provides unusually wide widths and extra 
long lengths of clear or tight-knot lumber— 
thereby offering greater latitude of design 
choices. And whenever wood is in contact 
with the ground, or where moisture is 
constant, there's virtually no wood with 
greater durability than all heart redwood. 

But best of all, redwood's beauty is 
captivating. Its charm enriches every 
environment—urban or rural, commercial 
or rustic. 
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International Doors 

Whatever the architectural style of the 
house, Simpson makes a door to harmonize 
with it. Choose from a wide variety of richly 
carved doors. Raised panel doors in literally 
dozens of patterns. And doors that combine 
fine wood, finely detailed metal grilles and 
various glazing patterns. 

So no matter what style or option, if it's a 
Simpson International Door, you know it's 
built with pride of workmanship and top 
quality materials. 


Columbia Doors 

Simpson offers a full line of quality flush 
doors for residential, commercial and light 
industrial construction. This line includes 
prefinished hardwood, prefinished 
hardboard and unfinished hardwood doors 
Plus, a variety of flush and louvered bifolds 
Except for bifolds, all flush doors are 
available in a wide range of sizes. And 
they're all of solid quality. 

The latest addition to our line, and one 
we're particularly proud of, is the U. L. 
labeled Type Il, 1-3/4" solid core Smoke 
Control Fire Door (20 minute rated). It's 
available in a variety of attractive faces, 
hardwood or hardboard, prefinished or 
unfinished. 
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An Entirely New Ethical Code for the Profession? 


Meeting in Nashville early this month, the 
AIA board endorsed a new and drastically 
revised set of standards of ethical practice 
for submission to the 1976 convention. 

The proposed new standards were 
drafted by the executive committee in 
February. At this writing they are being 
put in final form with the aid of legal 
counsel. 

The executive committee draft is re- 
markably brief and determinedly positive 
in tone. Its very first ethical “guideline” is 
development and maintenance of pro- 
fessional competence. 

It goes on to forbid any professional 
activity that is dishonest, illegal or dis- 
criminatory, or that compromises profes- 
sional judgment. 

However, it omits present prohibitions 
against paid advertising, use of free 
sketches or services to get a job, product 
endorsements—and contracting. 

It permits an AIA member to engage 
in any business activity for which he is 
qualified, just so he states his qualifica- 
tions forthrightly to the client and warns 
him of any potential for conflict of 
interest in their relationship. 

In presenting its draft to the board, the 
executive committee said in a covering 
memorandum that its intent was not “a 
weakening of ethics.” It acknowledged 
that the proposed new standards contain 
“fewer prohibitions against specific activi- 
ties.” But it emphasized that they would 
impose "strong, new imperatives for com- 
petence, honesty and fairness.” In all, the 
committee said, "the intent is to establish 
a performance ethic instead of a prescrip- 
tive code and in so doing to create a new 
definition of professionalism.” 

At January’s annual grassroots meet- 
ings, Hilliard T. Smith Jr., FAIA, secre- 
tary of the Institute and member of a 


Ed. Note: This issue of the JOURNAL has 
been intentionally delayed to allow us to 
report the board action on ethics. In 
April, we will go on a new schedule de- 
signed to get the magazine to its readers 
earlier each month than before. 
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special executive committee task force on 
ethics (other members: John M. McGinty, 
FAIA, first vice president, and Robert L. 
Wilson, AIA, vice president), had told 

the membership that "pressures for 
change” in the ethical standards are 
“heavy and mounting” both from within 
the profession and from outside sources. 
“We may be forced to change our ethics 
or to strongly defend our current position.” 

The debate within the profession has 
stemmed primarily from the increasing 
number of design-construction entities, 
the so-called “package dealers” who have 
invaded the traditional architect's terri- 
tory. Indeed, the committee on architec- 
ture for commerce and industry last year 
proposed a change in ethical standards to 
allow the architect to act as builder, devel- 
oper or financier of a project. 

Pressures from outside have included 
recent statements by the Department of 
Justice and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion which indicate, as Smith said, “that 
the entire concept of licensing of profes- 
sionals is under attack.” A number of pro- 
fessional associations are struggling in 
debate over ethical problems. In February, 
for the first time in its history, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association voted that lawyers 
should be authorized to advertise limited 
information about fees and services in 
approved publications. 

Restrictions on lawyer advertising are 
being attacked in six lawsuits brought by 
consumer groups and attorneys. In com- 
plaint about ABA’s “limited” action on 
advertising, the executive director of the 
National Consumer Center for Legal Serv- 
ices said that his group would "see ABA 
in court.” He called ABA’s action on ad- 
vertising “a shabby effort, designed to ac- 
complish as little as possible.” 

The American Medical Association has 
not given as much ground as ABA, how- 
ever. In December, a spokesman for the 
Federal Trade Commission called a press 
conference at which time he said that 
AMA should relinquish any ethical prin- 
ciples which restrict “a doctor’s freedom 
to advertise, solicit patients or to inde- 


pendently determine the fees at which 
services will be performed.” AMA imme- 
diately issued a statement declaring that 

it would fight. "Advertising by a profession 
is the very antithesis of professionalism,” 
a spokesman said. 

The Supreme Court, however, has re- 
cently handed down two rulings which 
would suggest that a ban on advertising 
might be invalid as an antitrust violation 
and, if imposed by statute or regulation, 
as infringement of free speech and a free 
press. And the Justice Department's anti- 
trust division has already filed a suit against 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and its Michigan state component in which 
it is charged that bans on advertising vio- 
late the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

A recent event hits even closer to home 
for architects. Bruce E. Babbitt, attorney 
general for the state of Arizona, is investi- 
gating virtually all professional societies 
in that state to see if they are in violation 
of antitrust laws. He has served papers 
on the three AIA components in Arizona. 
At this writing, he has proposed a consent 
decree for the Central Arizona chapter/ 
AIA which would eliminate in that state 
AIA's ban on advertising as well as its 
restrictions on architectural design 
competitions. 

Clearly, the winds of change are blow- 
ing. The principal issue in the proposed 
new standards of ethical practice for the 
architectural profession, in Smith's view, is 
whether ATA is to attempt “to accommo- 
date all the variations of practice among 
its membership” or only those “with a 
reasonable compatibility of practice.” 


New AIA Fellows 
Announced 


AIA may bestow a fellowship for achieve- 

ment in architecture on members “who 

have notably contributed to the advance- 

ment of the profession.” This distinc- 

tive honor requires the most careful 

consideration by those who nominate the 
continued on page 12 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION 


ACRILAN 2000+ 


ACRILAN 2000+ CARPET BEFORE INSTALLATION IN 
GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
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THE SAME ACRILAN 2000-F CARPET, I MILLION TRAFFICS, 
SEVERAL POUNDS OF DIRT AND GRIME, AND I THOROUGH 
CLEANING LATER. 
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Monsanto is constantly testing the capabilities But, the real triumph was the amazing 

of Acrilan 2000+ carpet. Last year we put it up ability of Acrilan 2000+ carpet to be restored 

against one of the toughest opponents we to its original appearance. 

could think of... Grand Central Station. Grand How does this example of Grand Central 

Central gave the carpet a real work out, but Station relate to your installation problems and 

again Acrilan emerged the decided winner. needs? It simply illustrates that the capabilities 
Not even the high traffic of Grand Central that make Acrilan 2000+ a tough opponent for 

Station and the dirt and weather elements of Grand Central are the 

a city the size of New York would beat the same capabilities that 

incredible stain resistance, abrasion resistance, allow it to meet the M ons a nto 

colorfastness, and static resistance of Acrilan challenge of any instal- 

2000+ carpet. lation wae large or small. Monsanto Textiles Company 


320 Interstate North Parkway 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 (404) 434-4949 
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DAP 
BUTYL-FLEX: 
long-term 


dependability 


for 
caulking joints. 


Building designs that demand long term 
service in caulking joints call for DAP 
Butyl-Flex. This totally reliable caulk will 
provide the best all-around performance in 
g out of 10 general caulking applications. 
It provides watertight, weathertight pro- 
tection over a 20 year period when used to 
caulk joints where movement is minimal. 
The high butyl-rubber content of Butyl- 
Flex assures a flexible seal between similar 
and dissimilar construction materials. 

For a catalog on the full line of DAP 
architectural sealants, write DAP Inc., 
General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401. Sub- 
sidiary of Plough, Inc. 


DESIGN CONCEPT. The large public area adjoining office 
and hotel structures has been treated as an atrium space 
protected by overhead glass. It affords a pleasant visual 

experience in contrast with the surrounding high density 
urban environment. 


INNOVATION IN DESIGN. One of a series created for DAP 
Architectural Sealants. Design and rendering by Richard P. 
Howard Associates, Architectural Illustrators, Sylvania, 
Ohio. Harold R. Roe, ۵۰ 


JAR 


ARCHITECTURAL SEALANT 


Also available in Canada 4542 
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Going On from page 8 
person and by the jury of fellows. 

The jury of fellows, chaired by Edward 
A. Killingsworth, FAIA, has advanced 71 
members to fellowship, of whom three are 
women. The following persons have been 
advanced to fellowship: 

George A. Agron, San Francisco 

William Bain Jr., Seattle 

James B. Baker, New York City 

Rex M. Ball, Oklahoma City 

Jay W. Barnes, Austin, Tex. 

Orville Henry Bauer, Toledo, Ohio 

Frederick R. Bentel, Locust Valley, N.Y. 

Maria A. Bentel, Locust Valley, N.Y. 

Charles A. Blondheim Jr., Eufaula, Ala. 

Lloyd G. Borget, Houston 

Benjamin E. Brewer Jr., Houston 

Joseph W. Burcham, Baltimore 

Arthur L. Burns, Indianapolis 

Robert A. Chervenak, Bellevue, Wash. 

Gordon M. Comb, Minneapolis 

Jerome M. Cooper, Atlanta 

Horacio Diaz, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 

James D. Ferris, Chicago 

H. Curtis Finch, Lake Oswego, Ore. 

Edward D. Francis, Detroit 

Thomas F. Galvin, New York City 

William Allaman Ganster, Waukegan, Ill. 

Bennie M. Gonzales, Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Ronald Gourley, Cambridge, Mass. 

Anna M. Halpin, New York City 

John Hyatt Hammond, Asheboro, N.C. 

Hugh Hardy, New York City 

Jasper S. Hawkins Jr., Los Angeles 

Charles George Hilgenhurst, Arlington, 
Mass. 

Thomas E. Howell, Peoria, Ill. 

John P. Jacoby, Milwaukee 

Hugh B. Johnson, Washington, D.C. 

Gerhard Michael Kallmann, Boston 

William Koblik, Sacramento, Calif. 

Bill N. Lacy, Washington, D.C. 

Gene E. Lefebvre, Kansas City, Mo. 

John Russell Levikow, San Mateo, Calif. 

George S. Lewis, New York City 

Walter R. Livingston, Philadelphia 

Wendell V. Locke, Oklahoma City 

Charles Warren Luther Jr., Attleboro, 

Mass. 

William W. Lyman Jr., Birmingham, 

Mich. 

Ian Mackinlay, Orinda, Calif. 
Elmer Hugh McDowell, St. Thomas, 

Virgin Islands 
John Milton McGinty, Houston 
Richard Alan Meier, New York City 
Arthur F. O'Leary, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Edward S. Parsons, Reno 
Jay S. Pettitt Jr., Detroit 
Richard Lee Rice, Raleigh, N.C. 

Darryl Thomas Roberson, San Francisco 
Harold G. Sadler, San Diego 

Hans K. Sander, Princeton, N.J. 

Kenneth M. Schaefer, St. Louis 

Herbert W. Schneider, Phoenix 

Alan Schwartzman, New York City 
Howard Charles Sherman, Shreveport, La. 
John E. Stefany, Tampa, Fla. 

James A. Stenhouse, Charlotte, N.C. 
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Donald J. Stephens, Center Berlin, N.Y. 
Preston Stevens Jr., Atlanta 
Eugene Calvin Swager, Peoria, Ill. 
Frank Tomsick, San Francisco 
Karl Edward Treffinger, San Francisco 
William Turnbull Jr., San Francisco 
Shirley Jane Vernon, Philadelphia 
Searle H. von Storch, Waverly, Pa. 
Charles H. Warner Jr., Nyack, N.Y. 
Harry B. Wilson Jr., Los Angeles 
Richard Saul Wurman, Philadelphia 
Ronald Westman Yeo, Corona del Mar, 
Calif. 


Mitchell/Guirgola Receives 
Architectural Firm Award 


Mitchell/Giurgola, Philadelphia and New 
York City, has been selected to receive the 
highest honor that AIA can bestow on an 
architectural firm. The architectural firm 
award, which will be presented at the In- 
stitute convention in Philadelphia, is given 
"in recognition of a firm in which con- 
tinuing collaboration among the firm mem- 
bers has been the principal force in pro- 
ducing distinguished architecture.” 

The jury on Institute honors said that 
Mitchell/Giurgola’s work “reflects the 
best qualities and concerns influencing 
architecture today.” Its projects include 
“both isolated monuments of splendid in- 
tegrity and modest fragments of a larger 
urban fabric.” The firm’s personnel were 
praised by the jury as “dedicated archi- 
tects and enlightened citizens who have 
contributed generously to the broader 
public and academic worlds that surround 
our profession.” 

Founded in 1958, the firm’s first major 
project was the Wright Brothers Memorial 
Visitors Center, Kill Devil Hills, N.C. 
Since then, the firm has won many awards 
for distinguished design work, including 
AIA honor awards for MDRT Founda- 
tion, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (1974) and Colum- 
bus East High School, Columbus, Ind. 
(1975). The firm’s diverse projects have 
ranged from single family houses to auto 
assembly plants. 


Edmund Bacon To Be 
Honored At Convention 


Edmund N. Bacon, FAIA, will be hon- 
ored by the Institute at its annual conven- 
tion when he is presented with a medal in 
recognition of his accomplishments as 
executive director of the Philadelphia City 
Planning Commission. He became head 
of the commission in 1949 and in that 
capacity "led a renewal and revitalization 
effort that remade the city’s urban core 
and established his reputation as a far- 
sighted and effective planner.” 

Bacon was described by the jury on 
Institute honors as "architect, planner, 
teacher and world citizen (who) took 


Philadelphia as his own and has remade it 
with the help of businessmen, bankers, 
architects and planners who drew their 
inspiration from this courageous, brilliant 
and practical man of vision." He is the 
author of the widely acclaimed book 
Design of Cities, now in its second revised 
edition. 

Charles A. Blessing, FAIA, will receive 
an AIA medal for his *unique and artistic 
documentation of many of the world's 
great cities." The jury said: "During the 
course of his life as an architect and city 
planner, Blessing has documented the 
cities and places of this world as has no 
other person before him. His drawings, 
*Cities in Perspective,' have become a 
more meaningful way of expressing and 
recording the drama, form, scale and 
grain of the man-made environment." 
Blessing, director of city planning for the 
Detroit City Plan Commission since 1953, 
has gone all over the world gathering 
material for his drawings. 


Kemper Award to Daly, 
Young Award to Campbell 


Leo A. Daly, FAIA, of Omaha, Neb., 
president of Leo A. Daly Co., has been 
selected to receive the Edward C. Kemper 
award for 1976. The award, named in 
honor of the late executive director of the 
Institute, is given yearly for significant 
contribution to AIA and to the architec- 
tural profession. 

Daly, in 1972, became chairman of the 
AIA task force on energy conservation, 
and under his leadership the task force de- 
veloped a major energy document titled 
"Energy and the Built Environment: A 
Gap in Current Strategies." He also headed 
the task force's successor, the AIA energy 
steering committee. This committee pre- 
pared another document, *A Nation of 
Energy Efficient Buildings by 1990." 
These two documents, with the work of 
the task force and the committee, have 
formed the foundation of AIA's favored 
approach to solving the nation's energy 
problems. 

Daly has served also as chairman of the 
Committee on Federal Procurement of 
Architectural and Engineering Services 
and of the National Council on Research 
in Energy Conservation, and also as a 
member of the executive advisory com- 
mittee of the National Power Supply, 
Federal Power Commission. 

Wendell J. Campbell, AIA, one of the 
founders and first president of the Na- 
tional Organization for Minority Archi- 
tects, has been named recipient of an 
AIA medal awarded in honor of the late 
civil rights leader, Whitney M. Young Jr. 
The honor is awarded annually to an archi- 
tect or an architecturally oriented organi- 
zation for significant contribution toward 

continued on page 21 
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Ming and fascia. 


Redwood pårforms like no other wood. 
Resists weather, decay, insects - retards flame spread, 
Holds finishes longer, requires less gare. 

Indies aghinst heat, cold and sound. 

Beautiful redwood siding, ir) a wide variety of patterns. 


And finger joine «d redwood fasci ia— strong, stable, 


y | qm spec fied lengths up to 24 feet. 
j Redwood. ‘The natural choice. 


(4 CALIFORNIA 
REDWOOD 
ASSOCIATION 617 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, CA 94111 


Redwood — a renewable resolirce 
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Northern Federal Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. Owner: Yorktown Investment 


INCH AWAY FROM 
98 ABOVE, 
PERFORMANCE GLASS. 


THE GLASS FOR ALL SEASONS. 
VARI-TRAN— THERMOPANE' 


While extremes may not be the norm, the people 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, have stepped very quickly 
through —34^ winter mornings, and sweltered 
through long 98” summer days. Under these 
extreme conditions, architects and owners select 
building materials very wisely. At the Northern 
Federal Building in St. Paul, wise meant selecting 
LOF reflective Vari-Tran® coated glass in Thermo- 
pane’ insulating units for the tower. 


SAVINGS ON ELECTRIC ENERGY TO HEAT BUILDINGS. 


In the 14-story tower portion ofthe building glazed 
with LOF high-performance glass, the amount of 
energy required for heating at a peak load is just 
over 2,800,000 BTUH. Had it been glazed in 
single-pane clear glass, the peak load require- 
ments would have been 4,700,000 BTUH. The 
1,900,000 BTUH difference reduces peak load 
system input by 559 kilowatts—amounting to a 
considerable savings in electrical heating cost. 


OVER $164,000 SAVED IN INITIAL A/C COSTS. 


The jotal building cooling requirements were 
also reduced from over 900 tons to 736 tons. Over 
$164,000 savings in initial costs resulted. In fact, 
Vari-Tran 1-114's ability to cut solar heat gain 
has made the walls so efficient that during most of 
the summer only one of the two 368-ton A/C units 
installed is used. 


THE WORKING GLASS FROM LOF. 


LOF makes a wide variety of high-performance, 
hard-working glasses. Their versatility to meet 
the requirements of extreme conditions has been 
widely proven. If you would like to know how the 
right glass can save you building and energy 
dollars, our highly qualified architectural repre- 
sentatives will be glad to help you. Or write LOF, 
811 Madison Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
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ARE MAKING ENERGY CONSERVATION CLAIMS 
YOU CAN SEE RIGHT THROUGH. 


When it comes to saving energy, 
insulated brick walls are hard to beat. 
That’s why mostglass ads don’t mention 
brick in their energy conservation 
comparisons. 

It’s true that the new “reflective” 
glass is better than the old glass. 

But the question is: What's the 
best wall system for saving energy? 

You can't answer that question by 
comparing glass to glass. 

So let’s compare glass walls to 


reflective glass in reducing heat loss. 
And the brick wall is about 30 times 
better in reducing solar heat gain — and 
costs less to build and maintain. 

That's the kind of comparison 
that's meaningful. 


BRICK INSTITUTE 
© Ø OF AMERICA 


Û 17500ld Meadow Rd., McLean, Va. 22101 


brick walls. Their best vs. our best. 

Since you can't insulate glass walls 
without destroying their primary 
function,wewon't. And since we've 
always recommended that brick 
walls be insulated, we will. 

The best of the brick wall 
line-up is the 10-inch insulated 
brick-and-brick cavity wall with 
a U value of .058. 

That's about six times better 
than the best, double-glazed 
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Case Study No. 16* 


Xerox Runs Off Five Campus Originals: 
Living/Learning Modules That Save 
Students” Time and HVAC Energy 


Air view of two main buildings of Xerox center. Students live in terraced perimeter surrounding flat-roofed learning areas. 


With innovations such as 
octagonal classrooms and 
electric heat recovery, this 
new industrial training 
facility features a cohesive 
layout that encourages 
employees to learn from 
one another as well as from 
their teachers. 


Leesburg, Virginia. Along with a num- 
ber of other brilliantly run U.S. firms, 
Xerox Corporation is studied and ana- 
lyzed as a classical model of good man- 
agement in the classrooms of Ivy 
League business schools. When it de- 
cided to build its own campus back in 
1971, however, Xerox did not return 
the compliment by emulating tradit- 
ional college architecture. Instead it 
came up with a totally unique approach 
that is as inventive in its Own way as 
the company's famed copying process. 

A standard vision of the American 
college scene is one of large numbers of 


students hurrying across the grassy ex- 
panses between dormitory and class- 
room buildings set here and there at 
random. The physical exercise involved 
certainly does the students no harm, es- 
pecially when there are four leisurely 
years to spend and time is not of the 
essence. In industrial training, however, 
where courses range only from a day 
or two to a few weeks, time is very 
much a factor and campus walkabouts 
could be considered dispensable items 
in tight schoolday schedules. Xerox 
and its architects thought so, at least, 
and invented their own solution: the 
“living/learning module.” 


Free Association. The module is a 
physical structure containing class- 
rooms, laboratories, residence rooms, 
recreational areas and other needed 
support facilities. Two or more mod- 
ules can be freely combined in one 
building. Each module serves about 200 
people, a number large enough for effi- 
cient application of physical plant and 
teaching facilities—yet small enough 
for a stabilizing, congenial sense of 
community among the members and 
for attention to the individual needs 


and progress of each student. 

When the architects elected to couple 
the living and learning spaces, an in- 
triguing Opportunity was presented to 
the team of design engineers. The class- 
rooms and laboratories were to be highly 
loaded with electronic teaching aids, 
test equipment and working models of 
the company’s own machines. The en- 
gineers were given the challenge of re- 
covering the energy dissipated by this 
equipment and using it to provide space 
heating for the living spaces. 


River View. The Xerox International 
Center for Training and Management 
Development sits on a wooded hillside 
overlooking the Potomac River, near 
the historic village of Leesburg and 
about 30 miles from the nation’s capi- 
tal. Overall, the site comprises 2265 
acres, but the facility uses only about 
40 acres of the available land. Two ter- 
raced buildings are the essence of a 
complex totaling more than one million 
square feet and accommodating over a 
thousand students at a time plus a staff 
of 500. These buildings contain five of 
the living/learning modules (three in 
one building, two in the other). 


*One of a series of reports giving recognition to the efforts of architects and engineers on behalf of resourcé conservation. 
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The unique architectural 
approach opened for the 
engineers the intriguing 
possibility of transferring 
excess heat from spaces 
where students would work 
during the day to where 
they would sleep at night. 


Entering any one of the modules 
from its courtyard, the visitor finds 
himself in a dramatic three-story-high 
carpeted mall known as the “commons” 
area. Each commons contains a differ- 
ent variety of facilities which are used 
by all of the students. A service desk, 
newsstand and game lounge are housed 
in module 1; a snack bar/cocktail 
lounge in module 2; a large dining room 
in module 3; barber shop, health serv- 
ices area and game lounge in module 4; 
and a library in module 5. 

The service desks accommodate the 
registration of newcomers as well as 
the distribution of mail, check cashing 
and valet services. Game lounges are 
well planned for student relaxation, fur- 
nished with amenities such as grand 
pianos, billiards and table tennis equip- 
ment, card tables and softly cushioned 
seating arrangements. These lounges 
and the pub area are where students 
gather during evenings and weekends. 


Tiered Suites. Ringing each high-bay 
mall or commons are six levels of 
glassed-in space where the students re- 
side. The living quarters on these tiers 
are divided into suites for six people. 
The focal point of a suite is its gener- 
ously proportioned lounge. Upholstered 
butcher block sofas, swivel armchairs, 
television consoles and indoor plants 
give these lounges a living room atmos- 
phere that reflects the wooded environ- 
ment of the site. 

Six private bedrooms open directly 
onto each lounge. Carpeting and bright- 
ly colored blinds and bedspreads make 
these small but efficient rooms pleasant 
retreats for sleeping or studying. Be- 
tween each pair of rooms is a full-sized 
bathroom shared by the two occupants. 
All bedrooms are outside rooms with 
unobstructed views of the lush Virginia 
countryside. 

One of the two major items of furni- 
ture in a sleeping room is a single bed 
with a custom designed headboard con- 
taining a lockable storage compartment 
for the student’s use. The second item 
is a large, well-lighted desk that runs 
the full length of one wall. In a sense, 
the desk could be considered as part of 
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Architect Peter Gerridge isn't particularly 
upset when, now and then, a casual 
visitor leaves with the wrong impression. 


the HVAC system. One side of the desk- 
top is supported by the customary 
drawer case. The opposite side, how- 
ever, rests on the cabinet of a free- 
standing, floor-mounted heat pump 
unit that supplies the room's heating 
and cooling. The louvered outlet grille 
for the unit is flush-mounted directly 
into the laminated plastic work surface. 


Don't Stop Now. The visitor who stops 
his tour at this point might come away 
with the impression that he had just 
seen one of the newer hotels built 
around soaring lobbies designed to 
spellbind guests with architecture as 
drama. Or, perhaps, a fine resort motel. 
"We certainly wouldn't be displeased if 
people did get that impression," says 
lead architect Peter Gerridge of the 
Kling Partnership. Kling's several divi- 
sions handled the entire design. "We 
wanted the modules to be interesting 
and comfortable places in which to 
stay. For several reasons. 

"First, the training that goes on here 
is rather intensive, and after an eight- 
hour day in class, the students need 
some relaxation. The center is far away 
from any type of downtown entertain- 
ment, so we had to help them provide 
their own. Second, we aimed to provide 
a structural environment that would 
help relieve any sense of boredom. The 
average employee may return here 
many times during his career, and we 
hoped to make him want to come back. 
But our most important design objec- 
tive was to provide structures that en- 
courage employee interaction. Xerox 
feels strongly about this. A lounge 
where, for example, a sales representa- 
tive and a service engineer converse 
informally about their particular ap- 
proaches to the company's objectives 
can be just as important as the class- 
room in promoting on-the-job perform- 
ance and harmony." 


Learning-in-the-Round. To get to class 
each day, the students leave their 
rooms, cross the commons and enter 
the "learning area." This is a three-story 
space that contains sales and service 
classrooms and labs. 

The Leesburg classrooms are unusual 
—octagonal in shape rather than rec- 
tangular. Because it has no identifiable 
"front," the octagon dispels the tra- 
ditional image of the instructor stand- 
ing at the head of the class as the 
dominant figure. The effect is a learn- 
ing-in-the-round atmosphere that en- 
courages student involvement. Instruc- 
tors guide the work, but there is also 
plenty of crosstalk among the students 
as the lesson proceeds. 

Another reason for embracing the 
octagon is simply that it has more sides 
and all of them are put to work. One 
wall and the space behind it are oc- 
cupied by audiovisual aids, including a 
rear screen projector, a television re- 
ceiver and videotape cassette unit and 
storage racks for tapes and slides. 
Others are lined with tackboards and 
chalk slates. 

Some small classrooms have adjoin- 
ing studio/like rooms for taping the 
role-playing exercises used in sales 
training. Here a pair of students can 
act out a customer sales situation and 
later participate in a group critique as 
the tape is played back on the audio- 
visual equipment. Larger classrooms 
for technical instruction have adjoining 
labs where students receive hands-on 
training on current Xerox machines. 


Engineering Helps. The design of the 
electrical and mechanical systems was 
carefully coordinated with the overall 
objectives for the living/learning mod- 
ules. Lighting, for example, is a blend 
of various types of equipment, each 
chosen only after some consideration 


Electrical engineer Peter Knuppel sees 
a place for mood lighting even in a 
down-to-business educational center. 
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of psychological effect. “We lighted 
learning areas to 130 footcandles with 
fluorescent fixtures,” reports Kling/ 
Lindquist electrical engineer Peter 
Knuppel. “We did this, of course, to 
provide the conditions needed for ef- 
ficient work in the classrooms and labs. 
But we wanted the students to experi- 
ence a change in mood, an uplift, when 
they left the learning areas for the day. 
So we went to the softer tones of light- 
ing afforded by incandescent fixtures in 
the living spaces. The multistory com- 
mons areas presented a special problem 
which was solved nicely through the 
installation of a low-brightness system 
using 250-watt quartz floodlamps.” 

Space conditioning for the two- 
module building and for the three- 
module building is supplied by two sep- 
arate closed-loop water-to-air electric 
heat pump systems. The total of 1700 
individual units in the two buildings 
makes the Leesburg installation one of 
the largest based on the closed-loop 
principle. Unit sizes range from % to 
20 tons. The smallest of these are of 
the cabinet type with integral thermo- 
stats and are located in the students’ 
bedrooms. Larger areas, such as the 
lounges and classrooms, are served by 
ducted units installed above ceilings or 
in equipment closets. 

All of the heat pump units in a build- 
ing are coupled into a common closed 
loop of circulating water. In the cool- 
ing mode, the heat pumps reject heat to 
the circulating water; in the heating 
mode, they extract heat from it. It is the 
closed loop that makes possible the heat 
recovery capability of this system. The 
highly loaded learning areas are almost 
continually on cooling even in cold 
weather. Heat rejected to the water by 
the equipment in the learning spaces is 
then available when required for the 
commons or residence spaces. Supple- 
mentary heating is provided by two 


HV AC engineers Howard Shaner and Rod- 
ger Halterman are still probing for the up- 
per limits on closed loops for heat pumps. 


1500-kw electric boilers in the three- 
module complex and by two 1020-kw 
boilers in the two-module building. 


No Limits on Loops. The efficient op- 
eration of water-to-air heat pumps en- 
tails some very specific flow require- 
ments in terms of gallons per minute. 
So the success of any installation 
hinges on the design of the hydronic cir- 
cuits with emphasis on adequate pipe 
diameters. As a general rule, pipe size 
in the main loop is directly proportional 
to the total tons of heat pumps served. 
Over the past several years, main loops 
four, six and eight inches in diameter 
and serving a hundred or more units 
have become commonplace. 

From a statistical standpoint, it would 
appear that the greater the number of 
units in a single loop, the more often 
balanced conditions would obtain in 
the random mix of units on heating and 
cooling. But large numbers of units 
need great volumes of circulating water, 
and one wonders just what are the prac- 
tical limits on system size. 


Manager of plant engineering Henry Spec- 
tor salvages energy for use long after 
the crowds have left the meeting hall. 


"We haven't seen the maximum limit 
æn loop size,” says HVAC engineer 
Howard Shaner, associate with Kling/ 
Lindquist, Inc. “Not yet at least. We 
have more than 1000 units in the sys- 
tem for the larger of the two living/ 
learning complexes at Leesburg. We 
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PIPING LAYOUT FOR THREE-MODULE SYSTEM 


Schematic diagram shows the interconnectión of the hydronic piping network in the 
three-module complex. The smaller pipe sizés installed in individual zones feed into 
progressively larger branches which terminate in the 16-inch-diameter welded steel 
main trunk. Water circulation throughout the entire network is maintained by two con- 
tinuously operating pumps and one standby (nachine located in the mechanical room. 

Situated near the circulating pumps are twd electric boilers whose function is to pro- 
vide supplementary heating whenever recoverable heat is insufficient to offset the 
cumulative heat losses of the structure. The bbiler resistance elements are energized in 
sequence as water in the main trunk approaches 65F, which is the lower limit of the 
recommended range of operating temperatur2s. The upper limit is 90F, and whenever 
water temperature approaches that maximum, the roof-mounted evaporative coolers are 
phased into operation. For faster response tå temperature fluctuations, each cooler is 
controlled independently by a sensor in a feeder pipe in the branches nearest it. The 
original plan to operate the coolers in response to temperature in the main trunk was 
shelved when it was determined that there was a lag of several minutes before a 
change occurring in a branch was reflected in the water temperature in the 16-inch main. 
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Innovations in the center include high-bay recreational lounge in commons (left); desk 
partially supported by heat pump cabinet (top right); octagonal classroom (bottom right). 


could have treated this three-module 
complex as six separate buildings (see 
box). However, our early studies proved 
that one large system would be more 
economical and we didn't hesitate to 
design it that way. We're looking for- 
ward to applying this same heat recov- 
ery concept to even larger structures,” 


Orderly Approach. Kling/Lindquist 
engineers designed the hydronic net- 
work as an orderly progression of in- 
creasing pipe sizes. Starting with 
branches as small as 1Y4-inch diameter 
in certain zones, the network feeders 
expand gradually and culminate in a 
massive welded-steel main trunk 16 
inches in diameter. 

An added benefit of loops of this 
magnitude is that the volume of con- 
tained water is great enough to offer 
considerable thermal inertia. This tends 
to stabilize the system despite hour-to- 
hour shifts in the operating modes of 
various zones. Also, heat stored in the 
water provides a flywheel effect that 
helps meet heating needs at night and 
during weekends when there is less re- 
coverable heat available or none at all. 

“The sheer magnitude of the loop 
did oblige us to make a couple of de- 
sign compromises,” remembers engi- 
neer Rodger Halterman. "We might 
have chosen a single evaporative cooler 
for the three-module complex but we 
couldn't obtain one large enough. So 
we had to divide the cooling job among 
three identical units, one for each resi- 
dential structure.” 

The original intention was to control 
the three evaporative coolers in unison 
by means of a single sensor immersed 


in the 16-inch-diameter main trunk. 
During shakedown trials of the system, 
however, it was determined that a 
three-minute lag occurred before a 
temperature rise in the water flowing 
in the branches of any one of the mod- 
ules was reflected by a rise in the water 
temperature in the main trunk. Accord- 
ingly, the system was retrofitted for in- 
dependent control of each evaporative 
cooler from a sensor installed in a 
branch pipe close by. 


Crowded Room. Several hundred yards 
away from the module complex is 
a separate recreational building. Space 
conditioning for this structure is also 
provided by a closed-loop system. “You 
might consider this an unusual applica- 
tion for the heat recovery concept,” 
says Xerox manager of plant engineer- 
ing Henry Spector. "Most of the volume 
of the building is taken up by two col- 
lege-size gymnasiums. Ordinarily there 
is only a modest amount of heat ex- 
change among the four large packaged 
heat pump units in each gym as they 
operate to equalize temperature condi- 
tions throughout the building. 
“However one gym is designed to 
double as an auditorium and is 
equipped with demountable seating for 


DESIGN SUMMARY* 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION: 

Area: 1,020,000 sq ft 

Volume: 11,150,000 cu ft 

Number of floors: six 

Number of occupants: 1000 resident stu- 
dents, 500 nonresident staff 

Types of rooms: classrooms, laboratories, 
private and general offices, bedrooms, 
lounges, kitchen, dining room, TV stu- 
dios, mechanical rooms, storage 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS: 


Glass: single 

Exterior walls: ribbed-face concrete block 
or mahogany siding over steel frame, 
1” urethane insulation (R-7), gypsum 
board; U-factor: 0.1 

Roof and ceilings: clay tile over built-up 
roof, 2” rigid insulation (R-7), sus- 
pended acoustical tile ceilings; U- 
factor: 0.1 

Floors: concrete slab on grade 

Gross exposed wall area: 150,000 sq ft 

Glass area: 20,000 sq ft 


ENVIRONMENTAL DESIGN CONDITIONS: 
Heating: 
Heat loss Btuh: 35,940,000 
Normal degree days: 4300 
Ventilation requirements: 100,000 cfm 
Design conditions: 10F outdoors; 75F 
indoors 


Cooling: 
Heat gain Btuh: 30,080,000 
Ventilation requirements: 100,000 cfm 
Design conditions: 95F dbt, 79F wbt 
outdoors; 75F, 50% rh indoors 


LIGHTING: 

Levels in footcandles: 25-130 

Levels in watts/sq ft: 1-5 

Type: fluorescent, incandescent, quartz 


CONNECTED LOADS: 


Heating and Cooling 
(3340 tons) 

Lighting 

Pumps and Fans 

Water Heating 

Cooking 

Machines and Misc. 


TOTAL 


PERSONNEL: 

Owner: Xerox Corporation 

Architects: Vincent G. Kling & Partners 

Consulting Engineers: Kling/Lindquist, 
Inc. 

General Contractor: Frank Briscoe Co. 

Electrical Contractor: Beach/Fischbach & 
Moore, Inc. 

Mechanical Contractor: Courter-Poole & 
Kent, Inc. 

Utility: Virginia Electric and Power Com- 
pany 


*For all five modules. 


12,000 kw 
3,000 kw 
500 kw 
1,000 kw 
300 kw 
11,700 kw 


28,500 kw 


500 people. When this room has a ca- 
pacity crowd, we strike it rich. We can 
recover enough heat to take care of the 
remainder of the building for hours.” 
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Going On from page 12 
meeting the profession's responsibility to 
the social issues of the day. 

The jury on Institute honors said of 
Campbell: "His services to the profession 
and Institute complement his dedication 
to the social and economic concerns of 
his community.” Campbell, currently head 
of the Chicago firm of Wendell Campbell 
Associates, has long worked closely with 
neighborhood and community groups in 
helping solve urban problems. He is chair- 
man of AIA's community services com- 
mission and a director of the Chicago 
chapter/AIA. 

Robert Le Ricolais, Hon. FAIA, senior 
fellow in architecture at the University of 
Pennsylvania school of fine arts, has been 
chosen to receive an AIA medal for archi- 
tectural research. "The work of this struc- 
‘tural inventor, mathematician and engi- 
neer,” said the jury on Institute honors, 
“reflects the heights to which creative 
genius can aspire. His research has made 
possible numerous structural and archi- 
tectonic inventions which have provided 
elegant solutions to city transportation 
networks, suspended floor systems, bridge 
design and other configurations approach- 
ing poetry in the harmony of their logic.” 

Born in France, Le Ricolais has been 
at the University of Pennsylvania since 
1955, where he conducts courses in ex- 
perimental structures. 


All these medals will be presented to 
the recipients at the AIA convention in 
Philadelphia in May. 


Steinberg, Fitch, Scully, 
Cullen To Receive Medals 


"Whether with tolerant smile or ruthless 
parody, he opened our eyes to what was, 
and subtly suggested what might be,” said 
the 1976 jury on Institute honors of artist 
Saul Steinberg who has been named to 
receive an AIA medal at the forthcoming 
ATA convention in May. The jury praised 
the “incisive wit and consummate artis- 
try" that have characterized his view of 
the built environment. 

Steinberg, whose drawings began to be 
published in The New Yorker in the 
1940s, was born in Romania. He earned a 
doctorate in architecture from a university 
in Milan, Italy, in 1940. That same year, 
he left Europe and lived for two years in 
Santo Domingo before settling in New 
York City. Since that time, he has pub- 
lished several collections of drawings, has 
had numerous exhibitions in this country 
and abroad and continues to delight 
readers of The New Yorker. 

At the convention, a medal will be 
presented also to James Marston Fitch 
for his contributions as teacher, author 
and critic. Fitch, whose career has 


spanned three decades, is well known for 
his book American Building, published 

in 1948, and expanded into two volumes 
in its second edition. Presently pro- 
fessor of architecture and director of the 
graduate program in historic preservation 
at Columbia University's graduate school 
of architecture and planning, Fitch was 
cited by the AIA jury for his “clarity of 
vision and simplicity of expression” which 
“remain fresh and understandable in a 
time too full of obscurantism and faddish 
jargon.” The jury noted his “vision of 
American architecture as a continuum.” 

In addition to writing about American 
architecture, Fitch has dedicated much of 
his life to the preservation of the American 
architectural heritage. He has been a con- 
sultant on many preservation projects and 
has helped draft legislation proposals. He 
was honored in 1974 by the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation with a 
special award in tribute to his many ac- 
complishments in support of historic 
preservation. 

Vincent J. Scully Jr., of Yale University, 
will also receive an AIA medal for his 
contributions as an architectural historian. 
A prolific author, he was described by the 
jury as a “stimulating lecturer to several 
generations of architectural students” who 
has “identified many of the previously un- 
recognized general achievements of Amer- 

continued on page 24 


Lyon Farm in Greenwich, Conn P Develop 
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Covers like paint, performs like stain 


This fine product combines the best features of a stain and a paint. 
An oil-base finish of great beauty and durability, it is suitable for 
wood, metal, masonry . 
striated, smooth, previously painted or stained. These unique stains 
resist cracking, peeling, and blistering. Available in 31 colors. 


. and is applicable to all surfaces: textured, 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 
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Cabot" 5 O. V. T. Solid Color Sicins 


1 Samuel Cabot Inc. 


One Union Street, Dept. 345, Boston, Mass. 02108 
[] Send color card on Cabot's O.V.T. Solid Color Stains 
Send Cabot's full-color handbook on wood stains 
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Kawneer Thermal Barrier Products 


Thermal integrity for 
„ a changing world. 


Today's building will live its life in a different world. Life cycle 
costing (rather than initial construction economies) has 
become a primary concem. This means that thermal con- 
siderations must receive more and more emphasis in 
architectural design. Building materials will need to be an 
integral part of interior climate systems. 


To conserve our energy resources, the designer must look 
beyond conventional building materials and solutions 

in order to achieve thermal integrity. For example, in 
curtainwall designs, the aluminum glass-holding members 
themselves can make a vital contribution to 

thermal efficiency. 


Kawneer pioneered the positive thermal break concept 
in windows and wall systems. By providing a thermal 
barrier, contact between inside and outside metal 

is eliminated. Heat transfer to the outside during 

cold months and into the building during warm 
months is minimized. Result: Expenditures 

for heating and air conditioning are 

reduced and energy is conserved. And, by offering an 
extensive line of thermal barrier products, Kawneer is 
able to give you a great degree of design latitude, providing 
thermal integrity without esthetic compromise. 


All of these innovative products are covered 

in the Thermal Products section of Sweets 
Architectural File. Or, write for our newbook, Kawneer 
Thermal Barrier Products, Kawneer Architectural 
Products, Dept. C, 1105 North 

Front Street, Niles, Michigan 49120. 


KAWNEER 


ARCHITECTURAL PRODUCTS 


1105 NORTH FRONT ST 
NILES, MICHIGAN 49120 


1602 1.G. Thermal Curtainwall — choose 
from a wide variety of thermal curtainwall 


systems for high-rise buildings and framing 


systems for store front and low-rise applications. 
506 Thermal Windows — one of a diverse 


selection of windows that accommodate many 
functions. Shown here with thermally broken 


8000 Stickwall. SM 350T Thermal Framing — The 


patented seamless coupling mullion 
feature on this product provides a 
unitized framing system with 
unbroken sight lines 
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ican architecture.” The jury said: “He has 
saved particular examples from destruc- 
tion and enabled their ideals to enter the 
mainstream of contemporary architecture, 
thereby guaranteeing the survival of much 
that is best in our native tradition.” 

Scully, who has written a dozen books 
in the past 25 years, has received national 
awards for his literary contributions. His 
most recent book, Pueblo: Mountain, 
Village, Dance, was published last Septem- 
ber. He was named an honorary member 
of AIA this year. 

Gordon Cullen, British artist and 
author, will receive an AIA medal for 
his book Townscape, published in 1961 
and now widely acclaimed. The jury 
on Institute honors said that Cullen’s 
"message has clearly transcended the 
particular English models about which 
he was concerned and become a universal 
statement about man and his built en- 
vironment.” 

The foundation which provided back- 
ground for the book included Cullen’s 
training in architecture, his experience in 
architectural firms and his work for Archi- 
tectural Review as assistant editor, writer 
and artist. He presently serves as a con- 
sultant to many communities and private 
firms. His drawings, closely related to his 
experience in architecture and planning, 
have been exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and Paris Salon. 


New York City Planners, 
Research Group Honored 


The New York City Planning Commission 
will receive an AIA medal at the annual 
Institute convention in May for its “crea- 
tive use of zoning and planning legisla- 
tion” that led in 1971 to the creation of a 
residential area for artists in a commercial 
neighborhood. The district in lower Man- 
hattan is called Soho (for south of 
Houston Street) and it contains some of 
the world's finest examples of cast iron 
architecture. The multiple uses of the 
area, where industrial, residential and 
open loft space are combined, bring 
economic vitality to the district and at the 
same time preserve fine examples of cast 
iron architecture. 

Soho was described by the jury on 
Institute honors as a “priceless neighbor- 
hood” that was “saved from decay and 
destruction by internal revitalization that 
recognized the coarse strength of this 
tough part of town.” The jury cited the 
commission for responding “with sensi- 
tivity to the needs and suggestions of a 
pioneering group of artists and galleries.” 

Another group located in New York 
City will also receive an AIA medal. The 
Institute for Architecture and Urban 
Studies will be honored for its research 
and education programs. The jury called 
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the institute “one of the most unusual and 
innovative education institutions in the 
country,” praising “its dedication to ex- 
cellence in research, publications and 
public education.” The institute, said the . 
jury, “has wielded an influence well be- 
yond its home base in New York City, 
where it has become a controversial center 
of discussion and debate concerning the 
fundamentals of architecture and 
planning.” 

The institute, chartered in 1967 by the 
board of regents of the State University 
of New York, is an independent research 
and educational corporation. 


A Highly Diverse List of 
New Honorary Members 


AIA has elected 10 persons outside the 
profession to honorary membership. The 
honor is conferred upon those individuals 
“in recognition of their distinguished con- 
tributions to the architectural profession 
or to allied arts and sciences.” The mem- 
berships will be presented at the Institute 
annual convention in Philadelphia in May. 
The new honorary members are: 
* Weld Coxe, Philadelphia management 
consultant, author of Marketing Architec- 
tural and Engineering Services and editor 
of a newsletter on marketing. He has 
worked with AIA's continuing education 
program in the development of training 
laboratories and has served as a member 
of the task force on marketing profes- 
sional services and client relations. 
* Dwayne E. Gardner, executive director 
of the Council of Educational Facility 
Planners for the past seven years, editor 
of the CEFP Journal and visiting profes- 
sor at Ohio State University. He was 
instrumental in opening CEFP's member- 
ship to architects and has worked actively 
to develop effective working relationships 
between the architectural profession and 
clients in the educational community. He 
is a consulting member of AIA's com- 
mittee on architecture for education. 
* Gordon Gray, chairman emeritus of the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
former president of the University of 
North Carolina and Secretary of the Army 
under President Truman. While he was 
chairman of the National Trust, its mem- 
bership increased from 4,000 to 42,000, 
its assets were increased through the gifts 
of seven major historic properties and 
leadership was provided on state and 
federal levels for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation and programs. He is 
credited with playing a key role in the 
passage of the National Historic Preser- 
vation Act in 1966. 
+ Andrew Heiskell, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of Time, 
Inc., founder in 1954 of the American 
Council to Improve Our Neighborhoods 
and first chairman of Urban America's 


board of trustees. Founder and currently 
co-chairman of the National Urban Coali- 
tion and a director of the New York 
Urban Coalition, he has received many 
awards in recognition of his active lead- 
ership role in urban affairs. 

* Henry A. Judd, associated with the 
National Park Service for 22 years and 
since 1973 chief historical architect re- 
sponsible for all programs involving his- 
toric architecture. He has supervised 
numerous historical restoration projects 
throughout the nation and is the author 

of many articles and studies on historic 
restoration. 

* John L. McClellan, Senator from Ar- 
kansas, known for his strong interest in 
environmental issues. He is highly re- 
garded by the design professions for his 
successful efforts in the passage of Public 
Law 92-582, known as the Brooks- 
McClellan Bill, legislation which requires 
federal agencies to select architects and 
engineers on the basis of competence and 
qualifications, subject to fair and reason- 
able negotiated fees. Now in his sixth term 
in the Senate, he has served on many 
important committees. 

. S. Dillon Ripley, secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and author of more 
than 250 articles and books. Under his 
administration, the Smithsonian has com- 
pleted construction or restoration of five 
of its seven major art museums. 

+ Vincent J. Scully Jr., architectural his- 
torian and a member of the faculty of 
Yale University since 1947. His books 
and monographs reflect a wide range of 
architectural interests and have extended 
his influence far beyond the classroom. 
He has been a strong advocate for the 
preservation and restoration of the 
nation's architectural heritage. 

* Pete Wilson, mayor of San Diego, 
Calif., member of the National League 

of Cities' environmental quality commit- 
tee, a director of the Conservation Foun- 
dation and a member of the American 
Bar Association's advisory commission on 
housing and urban growth. His campaign 
for mayor in 1971 focused on the urgent 
need to control urban growth and to bal- 
ance environmental quality with economic 
health. He was elected to the California 
Assembly in 1966 and was first chairman 
of its urban affairs and housing committee. 
» William Zeckendorf, real estate devel- 
oper and vice president, president and 
chairman of the board of Webb & Knapp 
between 1937 and 1965. He has initiated 
precedent-setting developments in many 
cities and in all his projects has sought to 
create ample open space by the acquisi- 
tion of large sites and the confinement of 
construction to a fraction of the available 
land. He has fought to reverse the trend 
toward decentralization of cities and has 
long advocated master planning. He is 
presently a real estate consultant in New 
York City. continued on page 28 


Georgia-Pacific has more 
than 100 fire and sound 
rated wall, column and 
ceiling /floor systems. Ånd 
a great delivery system, too. 


Our new 1976 
catalog tells 
the whole story. 


With our new catalog of 
gypsum systems, you can 
probably preselect a system 
that meets your requirements 
for sound and fire rating 
exactly. And meets your cost, 
weight and thickness needs, 
too. 

Our catalog has dozens of 
different systems, some with 
fire ratings as high as 3 hours 
and STC ratings as high as 57. 
So we probably have some- 
thing very close to what you 


had in mind. Or something 
better. 


And it’s all clearly shown 
with the specific information 
you need to make decisions in 
seconds. 


For example: 
System 7106. 


1/4” GYPSUM SOUND DEADENING 
BOARD APPLIED VERTICALLY 


5/8” FIRESTOP 
APPLIED VERTICALLY 


1€" BUILDING 
INSULATION 
STAPLED 


2x4 WOOD STUDS 
16" O.C. 


2x4 WOOD PLATE 
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This interior wall system 
combines a layer of 4” gypsum 
sound deadening board with 
an overlay of %” Firestop® 
Eternawall™ gypsum board. 
When combined with 2” 
insulation bats, the system 
provides a 1-hr. fire rating and 
an STC of 50. 

The Firestop® Eternawall™ 
gypsum board also provides 
you with beauty. The vinyl- 
coated surface comes in 30 
different colors and textures. 
(All of which are shown in full 
color—right in the catalog.) 


For another example: 
System 7475. 


5/8” FIRESTOP GYPSUMBOARD 
STRIPS STAPLED TO PLYWOOD 


3/4" T&G PLYWOOD اتسس‎ 


Non 


RESILIENT FURRING 
CHANNELS SPACED 16" 


5/8" FIRESTOP 
GYPSUMBOARD CEILING 


REQUIRED) 


This is a floor/ceiling system 
that's excellent for most low- 
rise construction. 


The system combines a 1-hr. 
combustible fire rating with 
an STC of 50. And remember, 
the basis for every rating 
shown is clearly explained 
right in the catalog. One more 
*system" we're proud of. 

It's our distribution system. 
A network of distribution 
centers that stretches all 
across the nation. 

A system that assures you of 
consistent product quality and 
availability wherever you 
order it . . . coast to coast. 

At competitive prices, too. 

So, if you don't already have 
a copy, write us for the 1976 
edition of our Gypsum Board 
systems catalog. 

Get it... and everything 
that comes with it. 


Georgia-Pacific 
900 S.W. Fifth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 


Please mail me _ copies of 
your 1976 Gypsum Board 
systems catalog. 


(Name) 

(Company) 

(Address) 

(State) (Zip) 
Georgia-Pacific ھ‎ 
The Growth Company 


The Century Center 
Motor Hotel got a great 
deal on its beautiful 

white esthetics 

with Qasal" mineral 
cladding panels from PPG. 


On a building, Qasal 
(say ka-salle’) cladding 
panels look every bit as 
good as high-quality con- 
crete work. (Five feet away 
you can't tell the difference.) 

But on an invoice there's 
no comparison. 

Qasal panels are con- 
siderably less expensive. 

So you get great-looking 
panels at a great-looking 
price. Which Is to say you 
get a great deal. 

And since you get it 
from PPG, you get a great 
deal more. 

PPG knows construc- 
tion. And architecture. And 
more than just supplying 
you with products, we can 
also supply answers, alterna- 
tives, and a level of expertise 
that's hard to match. 

So before you clad your 
next building, call PPG. We 
have the panels (our Qasal 
panel is just one of many 
choices), the price, and the 
performance to make it 
worth your while. 

For more information 
call the PPG representative 
near you. Or write: 

PPG Industries, Inc., 
Mineral Products Dept., 
1000 RIDC Plaza, 

P.O. Box 2811, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15230. 


Owner: Gray Properties, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Architect: Neuhaus+ Taylor, Houston, Texas. 


PPG: 

a Concern for the Future 
Mineral n JG 
Products 


INDUSTRIES 
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with a case of decent exposure. 


The J. Edgar Hoover 
D.G, 58 
a very special place in 
A first 
impression of the in- 


Washington 


many ways. 


terior is the beautiful 
and functional formed 
ceiling in the first floor 
plaza level. MFG creat- 
ed the 1,410 custom 
ST x51" x 14” forms 


to specification. This is one of over 


2,000 projects we have completed 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS CONCRETE FORMS CO. 


3714 Ann Ave. * P.O. Box 675AIA e Ashtabula, Ohio 44004 


Building in 


CONCRETE 
PROFESSIONALS 


ga, e 


7 


n» 
if 


equally 


* 216/998-1241 * 


important structures 


world wide. MFG standard forms 
are available on a rental basis also. 


Domes, long forms and 
column forms are used 
banks, 
parking garages, transit 


in hospitals, 


facilities, schools, con- 
vention centers, hotels 
and dozens of others, 
even private homes. We 
also build chemically 
resistant equipment for 
like 


water treatment pla nts. 


MEG- 


West Coast, 2135 Canyon, Costa Mesa, California 92627 714/645-5353 
"World's largest supplier of fiber glass forms for concrete construction" 
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Selection Process Changed 
For Federal Employment 


In the future, architects, interior designers 
and landscape architects who want to hold 
federal positions in the Washington, D.C., 
area and overseas (except for the Pacific) 
will be examined not solely on education 
and/or experience, but also on the basis 

of knowledge, skills and abilities as dem- 
onstrated by a portfolio of work submitted. 
The portfolio, consisting of 16 to 20 35mm 
slides and supplemental information on the 
work of the applicant, will be evaluated by 
a panel of experts. 

Applications for architects, interior 
designers and landscape architects will be 
accepted from Apr. 1 through Apr. 30, 
after which receipt of applications will be 
suspended until further notice. Portfolios 
must be postmarked no later than May 20. 

Information about the exam and forms 
are available at local federal job informa- 
tion centers. Such centers are usually 
listed in local telephone directories under 
the heading “U.S. Government.” If there 
is no listing, those interested may call 
(800) 555-1212 to obtain the toll-free 
number of a center nearest them. 


New Contributing Editor 


Stephen A. Kliment, AIA, has been 
appointed contributing editor of the 
JOURNAL for professional practice articles. 
Kliment is a New York City architect 
and editorial consultant. He was formerly 
chief editor of Architectural & Engineer- 
ing News and worked in the architectural 
offices of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
and Caudill Rowlett Scott. 


The Employment Exchange 


Positions Wanted 

Job captain, project architect; reg. 
NCARB, NYS; 17 yrs. experience: hos- 
pitals, schools, office bldgs., residential; 
will relocate anywhere U.S./overseas. 
Charles D. Brodhead, AIA, 160 Fenway 
Drive,Syracuse,N.Y13224(315) 446-4191 


Architect, NCARB, extensive experience, 
multiple registrations seeks responsible 
position in restoration or architectural/ 
environmental R & D. Murrel Dee Hobt, 
ATA, 29 Garfield Drive, Newport News, 
Va. 23602 (804) 874-2611. 


Architect, MI and IN registrations; 
design/production experience; seeks 
responsible, challenging position with 
career expansion potentials. Family man, 
33 yrs. old. William W. Cameron, AIA, 
1217 Rynearson Road, Buchanan, Mich. 
49107 (616) 695-9942. 

continued on page 88 


SITE... FORM... FUNCTION... 


One of the most difficult architectural tasks is the successful incorporation of a 


highly functional contemporary building into a traditional and eclectic setting. 
This was the problem confronting Ezra D. Ehrenkrantz and Associates when 
they were commissioned to design three dormitories to be located in 
Harvard Yard, the University’s hallowed inner campus; the success with 


which they resolved it has already been nationally acclaimed. 


Meticulous attention was given to every building component, 
and we are particularly gratified that TCS (Terne-Coated 
Stainless Steel) was specified for all roofing. The gov- 
erning considerations here were the material's unsur- 
passed longevity; its exceptional resistance to even the 
most severe corrosive attack, and its predictable weathering 
to a uniform dark gray which would be compatible with exist- 
ing roofs on the campus. 


FOLLANSBEE 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Follansbee, West Virginia 


ONE OF SEVEN BUILDINGS, CANADAY HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


ARCHITECT: EZRA D. EHRENKRANTZ & ASSOCIATES, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
ROOFER: BURGESS & BLACHER COMPANY, 
AVON, MASS. 
(Photograph by Steve Rosenthal) 
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ec Consultants 
-Why so? 

A talk with our 
Spec Consultant - 
Lawrence Katz. 


Q. Who prepares project specifications? computer-oriented guide spec for the “savvy” in preparation 

A. Project specifications are presently prepared ”in house” by of contract documents. This expertise would be worlds 
spec writers, firm principals, project managers, architects, above the antiquated use of specs with "cut & paste" method- 
drafting personnel, clerical staffs and individuals who volun- ology. The consultant also gives personalized, tailor-made 
teer or who are drafted for these assignments. Preparations services that nationalized canned computerized programs 
by independent Spec Consultants are the exception. cannot offer. 

Q. What is a Specifications Consultant? ; T | Q. Are there other advantages? 

A. Specifications Consultants are specialists or specialized firms A. Yes. The Specifications Consultant releases the office profes- 
with expertise based on education, knowledge, training and sional staff for more advantageous “in-house” activities. 
experience in the preparation of contract specifications. Schedules would be projected more effectively and efficiently. 

Q. Are firms recognizing and utilizing Specifications Consultants? Spec Consultants prepare outline, preliminary and final specs, 

A. The trend is here and is gaining momentum. and offer follow-up review procedures for each phase, subse- 

Q. Why? quent submittal reviews and field inspections. The overall 

bru E result is extensive savings in time and costs, with increased 

A. More firms are recognizing the advantages of an expert. technical proficiency 

Q. Please elaborate. SEN > , : 

A. The primary advantage is documents with uniform format, Q. What about coordination with estimating? : 
plus the ultimate “State of the Art” technology. Á A. Specifications/estimating should be closely coordinated 

3 i throughout the project. 

Q. Can you clarify that a little? Marin 1 

A. First of all, contract documents should present 3 uniform Q. What about coordination with other consultants? : 
format. Secondly, there is the responsibility to clients for A. It is the Specifications Consultant's responsibility to coordinate 
the ultimate knowledge to be utilized in preparation proce- the functions of the other design consultants with his activities. 
dures. Thirdly, reference standards and industry technology This is essential for the ultimate effectiveness of the project. 
should be available to clients. And last is the coordination Q. Can you summarize? 
and review of specification sections with the contract A. Specifications Consultants is the “way-to-go” to procure the 
drawings. maximum in uniformity of format and technical proficiency 

Q. What about computerized specs vs. "cut and paste”? for your budget. Our office staff is available to elaborate 

A. A Specifications Consultant should offer an accurate, further on the advantages of our services. 
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Post-Renaissance Philadelphia _ 
Fifteen years ago, when AIA last held its convention 
in Philadelphia, the city was the undisputed urban 
design capital of the nation. This was the place 
where all of the pieces were being put together— 
design talent, planning power, strategic public in- 
vestment and enlightened private sector leadership. 

Philadelphia was doing what other cities mainly 
were only talking about in the redevelopment era. 
And Philadelphia architects were actually able to do 
what others mainly dreamed about in the way of 
design extending beyond the bounds of individual 
buildings into the very fabric of the city. 

The enthusiasm and hopefulness that pervaded 
the 1961 convention (see following page ) seem like 
memories of youth in this era of urban neglect and 
near-despair. Even in Philadelphia it didn’t take long 
for the mood to begin to change. Two years after the 
convention the city experienced a major civil dis- 
order. The reform leaders in city hall were replaced 
by practitioners of politics as usual and, most re- 
cently, by a policeman. It seemed to take an awfully 
long time to get anything done. 

What has happened to planning in Philadelphia 
during this post-renaissance period? How much of 
the plan displayed in 1961 has become reality? What 
difference has it made in the face and life of the city? 

These are some of the questions which this issue 
attempts to address. In so doing, it concentrates on 
Philadelphia’s center city, as did the planners of the 
renaissance. D.C. 
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The planners of Philadelphia's 
renaissance went onstage in 1961 in what 
is still remembered as one of the most 
effective presentations ever made at a 
modern-day AIA convention, and was 
memorialized in the form of a film that 
still makes fascinating viewing although 
showing its age. 

Clearly they were among the best and 
the brightest of postwar urban designers. 
In the still from the film below are, from 
left, Wilhelm V. Von Moltke, Edmund N. 
Bacon, Vincent G. Kling, Oskar Stonorov, 
Roy F. Larson, I. M. Pei and Robert L. 
Geddes. As the film proceeded, they and 
others moved back and forth across a 
giant rendering of the plan for center city 
Philadelphia on a wheeled ladder, sketch- 
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ing in elements of the plan as they went: 
a plaza here, a restored neighborhood 
there, and so on and on. 

Lead role in the film belonged to Bacon, 
who opened it with a description of Pope 
Sixtus V's 16th century plan for re- 
building Rome, from which he had drawn 
inspiration. After describing William 
Penn's original plan for the city of 1683, 
he moves to the present. “We have en- 
deavored,” he tells the audience, “to estab- 
lish a design idea of such potency that it 
welds the work of individual architects, 
designing in fragmented areas, into some 
kind of coherent whole." 

The film describes the evolution of the 
renaissance from the time in 1940 when a 
group of young men joined in an effort to 


reform Philadelphia by drafting a new city 
charter. That attempt failed but out of it 
emerged a larger group called the City 
Policy Committee, including Bacon and 
Stonorov. After World War II, the com- 
mittee worked for and achieved creation 
of a powerful new city planning commis- 
sion. With the reforniers firmly ensconced 
in city hall, the renaissance was under way. 
As this history is recited, the voices of 
a variety of participants are heard—nota- 
bly the remarkable collection of business- 
men and civic leaders who gave their 
support, financial and otherwise, to the 
revitalization of center city. Bacon humbly 
points out that the Sixtus of Philadelphia 
was not a single individual but a diverse 
and dedicated group working together. 


The plan was the real star of the 
1961 convention presentation. It covered 
the same area as Penn's plan and main- 
tained his basic pattern of a grid broken 
by major public squares. 

Principal emphases in the Bacon plan 
were all forms of circulation, with par- 
ticular attention to the pedestrian; main- 
tenance of existing open space and crea- 
tion of new; and the construction of an 
organizing framework of substantial 
buildings. 

Some of the buildings shaded in 
on the drawing at right were pre-existing, 
but a startling number were to be new 
construction induced through a combina- 
tion of public action and the marshalling 
of private investment. 

Starting at the bottom of the drawing, 
the plan's major elements were: 

+ Penn's Landing, a mingling of recre- 
ation facilities and major buildings, to be 
developed on landfill in the Delaware 
River at the exact spot where 

William Penn first set foot in Phila- 
delphia. 

+ Society Hill, just above Penn's Land- 
ing and to the left in the drawing, the his- 
toric heart of the city, where the prescrip- 
tion was extensive restoration plus some 
new construction including three point 
towers by I. M. Pei, FAIA, two of which 
were in place by the time of the conven- 
tion. 

Proceeding up Market Street, the cen- 
tral east-west thoroughfare, the landscaped 
cross-axis is Independence Mall. 

The continuous strip of development 
starting just above the mall is Market 
Street East, planned as an entirely new 
megastructural transportation-shopping- 
office complex. 

On the other side of the hollow square 
of City Hall, centerpiece of the drawing, is 
Penn Center, the multiuse, multilevel de- 
velopment that was the plan’s first major 
element to get underway and was already 
well along toward completion by 1961. 

The diagonal swath proceeding up- 
ward and to the right from Penn Center 
is the Benjamin Franklin Parkway, 
which predated the plan by very many 
years, but was envisioned by Bacon as 
part of the framework for center city’s re- 
vitalization. 
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The Vision in the form of a 1964 drawing of what the plan was expected to yield by this bicentennial year. 
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The Reality in the form of a current view up Market Street. A look at each of the plan's major elements follows. 
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Penn Center was the very model of 


the multilevel superblock which many 
planners envisioned but few cities built 
in postwar years: a highly integrated 
complex of buildings, transportation 
facilities, underground concourses and 
ground-level open spaces. 

The original portion of Penn Center, 
started in 1952 and completed in 1970, 
still has the look of a model. Critics 
initially were kind to the planning but not 
to the architecture of Penn Center's five 
nearly identical slab buildings. Time has 
been even less kind. 

But Penn Center has fulfilled its plan- 
ners’ major objective: revitalization of the 
city’s administrative core west of City 
Hall. Around it in recent years has risen 
a seemingly endless procession of large 
new office buildings, many plugged into 
Penn Center’s concourses and spaces. 

Largest and among the most interesting 
of the recent additions are the two towers 
of Centre Square (far left in photo across- 
page), joined to each other by a low struc- 
ture containing a dramatic domed space 
(above) and joined to Penn Center un- 


derground. These towers, along with the 
earliest Penn Center buildings and several 
of the other recent additions, all are the 
work of Vincent G. Kling, FAIA, who 
did the original Penn Center plan. 

Centre Square, which started with a 
principal tenant for each of the towers, 
is now entirely rented, but some of the 
other new buildings are not faring so well. 
At this writing, 1818 Market (the tall 
tower under construction in the photo 
acrosspage ) has yet to find a major tenant, 
and there are an estimated 2.5 million 
square feet of vacant office space in center 
city Philadelphia. 

John C. Mitkus, incumbent executive 
director of the planning commission, pre- 
dicts that the city will absorb this amount 
of space in three years and have need for 
more, but for now the office building boom 
around Penn Center has subsided. How- 
ever, the Hyatt Regency hotel chain has 
announced plans for a hotel and conven- 
tion center at 19th and Market, an espe- 
cially welcome prospect since center city 
Philadelphia has long felt the lack of a 
major convention facility. 


Photographs of center city Philadelphia 
by Joan Ruggles. 
Cover photo by Tom McGill. 
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Mar ket Street East, on the op- 


posite side of City Hall from Penn Center, 
is Philadelphia’s traditional shopping hub. 
But the postwar years brought it anything 
but a renaissance, as suburban shopping 
centers proliferated and began pulling 
customers from its great department 
stores. So the Bacon plan prescribed a 
dramatic remedy—the plan’s single most 
dramatic element, in fact. 

Along the north side of Market it pro- 
posed a layered structure (section above 
left), incorporating an enclosed shopping 
mall, a parking garage, a terminal to take 
long distance buses off Market and a 
commuter rail station. Bridges above 
ground and concourses below would link 
the structure to the stores and subway on 
the south side. 

Over the course of the 1960s, the 
scheme became ever more elaborate in 
the hands of an illustrious series of de- 
signers. The section above right is a 1964 
version by Romaldo Giurgola, FAIA, 
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turning the north side of Market into a 
continuous megastructure. 

The elaboration occurred only on paper, 
however. The wheels of urban renewal 
grind slowly, and the decade passed with- 
out any construction. Meanwhile, it was 
proving all but impossible to achieve the 
intermixing of public and private facilities 
envisioned in the megastructural schemes. 

Finally, in 1972, there was a ground- 
breaking on Market Street East. It was 
for a 20-story office building named for 
its address, 1234 Market, and designed 
by Bower & Fradley. It is the building 
just in front of PSFS in the photo at right, 
and its dramatic, multilevel lobby is shown 
above. 

Last year there was another ground- 
breaking, a double one, on Market 
Street East. It was for a giant new Gimbels 
department store (the Ballinger Co., 
architects) and an adjacent glass-domed, 
four-level retail center called the Gallery 
(also by Bower & Fradley). And north of 


the Gallery, on Filbert Street, the Phila- 
delphia Parking Authority is building an 
800-car garage. 

So there is action along Market Street 
East. And even though there are no mega- 
structures in prospect, there will be many 
elements of the early plans—notably in- 
cluding linkages of the new buildings to 
each other and to the subway and rail 
stations. 

One element of the Bacon plan remains 
the subject of both doubt and controversy: 
a 1.7-mile, $300 million tunnel connect- 
ing the Reading Terminal on Market 
Street East and the Suburban Station at 
Penn Center. The tunnel would join all 
500 miles of the Reading and Penn Cen- 
tral systems into a single rail network and, 
it is hoped, increase the flow of people 
into Market Street East. The federal gov- 
ernment will pay $240 million of the cost, 
but some Philadelphians are fearful of 
cost overruns that would push the local 
share out of sight. 
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Independence Mall was first 


conceived in the 1930s by Roy F. Larson, 
FAIA, as a suitable setting for Independ- 
ence Hall, then closely surrounded by 
small, mainly 19th century buildings and 
a few almost as historic as the hall itself. 

In the 1940s, the National Park Service 
began clearing the blocks to the east as a 
national historical park, leaving only the 
most historic buildings and levelling some 
others of more than routine architectural 
interest. In the 1950s, the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania began making space for 
the mall on the three blocks to the north, 
installing new landscaping, pavilions, 
fountains and an underground garage and 
completing the project in 1967. 

In the ensuing years, the area has been 
site of a building boom of major propor- 
tions. No less than 24 public and private 
projects have been undertaken, including 
some new federal buildings that would 
not suffer too much in a comparison of 
their bulk with that of their cousins along 
Washington’s larger mall. 

Among the 24 have been some inter- 
esting bicentennial projects. Several blocks 
from the mall is the new visitors’ center 


(right) by the Cambridge Seven Associ- 
ates. And smack in the center of the mall is 
Mitchell/Guirgola’s new pavilion for the 
liberty bell (above), already the subject 
of muted local controversy. Some admire 
its artistry, but others regard it as far too 
assertive a presence in this particular 
place. 

The mall itself is not universally ad- 
mired. Some find it simply too large a 
swath of space to cut in front of so deli- 
cate a monument as Independence Hall. 
Others preferred the previous scale of 
buildings in the area and lament the dis- 
placement of buildings, people—and 
jobs—that so much clearance has brought 
in its wake. 

In an effort to partially countervail the 
last effect, a $4.3 million garment center 
is under construction two blocks from the 
mall. It is a joint undertaking of the rede- 
velopment authority, two development 
corporations, the garment industry and 
the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union. The major purpose of the cen- 
ter is to retain some blue-collar jobs in the 
area. It will include a day care center for 
100 children. 
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Society Hill (opposite page) has 
emerged from more than 20 years of 
urban renewal as almost exactly what its 
planners envisioned: a thriving and 
flavorful community of sensitively re- 
stored historic houses (some 700 of 
them), interspersed with mainly respect- 
ful contemporary buildings, tied together 
(and joined to Independence Mall) by a 
system of greenways dotted by small 
parks, the whole punctuated by a triad of 
apartment towers and the spires of hand- 
some colonial churches. 

As the years go on, it gets better and 
better: Restoration spreads, property 
values soar (and the city’s tax take with 
them), and the purchasing power of the 
residents attracts more and better shops 
and restaurants. Among the most recent 
additions is NewMarket (closest photo 
acrosspage ), a four-block complex of 
new and old houses and a “glass palace” 
shopping arcade. (The contemporary ele- 
ments of the project are by Louis Sauer, 


and the restoration architect was Adolf 
DeRoy Mark.) 

Not only is Society Hill a success in it- 
self, it has stimulated the more spontane- 
ous upgrading of neighborhoods around it. 
One such is Queen Village (above), in the 
process of rehabilitating itself without mas- 
sive doses of urban renewal. The lower 
reaches of South Street (immediate left), 
once threatened by an expressway, have 
with equal spontaneity taken on a lively 
semihip character. 

Residential rehabilitation, in fact, is 
rampant in center city Philadelphia, from 
river to river. As is the case in any area 
undergoing this form of mainly private 
improvement, many of those moved out 
in the process cannot afford to move back 
in, and there are those who say that the 
city has not been sufficiently sensitive to 
the plight of the displaced, especially 
given the chronic local housing shortage. 
Still, there are few who would not prefer 
a cycle of revival to a cycle of decay. 
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Penn's Landing, a multiuse de- 


velopment extending out into the Dela- 
ware just past I. M. Pei's trio of Society 
Hill towers, is the last major project in the 
Bacon plan to get moving. Since it first 
appeared in the plan in the form shown in 
the model photo immediately to the right, 
it has gone through a series of both tra- 
vails and redesigns. 

Some of the travails resulted from the 
fact that three levels of government were 
involved in the project: the federal gov- 
ernment, which controlled the river as an 
inland waterway; the state, which owned 
the riverbed, and the city, which owned 
the shore. 

Eventually, direction of the project 
was lodged in a development corporation, 
a favorite Philadelphia device for getting 
things done. The corporation engaged 
Murphy Levy Wurman as master planners 
and last year, after a competition that en- 
compassed design as well as financial and 
marketing factors, chose the McCloskey 
Co. and its architects, Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill (Chicago) to undertake develop- 
ment. The MLW plan and SOM design 
are shown in the second and third model 
photos on the opposite page. 
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Landfill and bulkheading have been 
completed, and work is underway on $13 
million in public site improvements in- 
cluding a landscaped park, marine facili- 
ties, pedestrian shelters and other ameni- 
ties designed by MLW. A quay extends 
1,300 feet to create a 10-acre boat basin 
that will contain historic ships and other 
attractions. Adjoining the boat basin will 
be a two-acre “world sculpture garden.” 
Rising from all this will be the McCloskey 
development: three levels of shops, restau- 
rants and amusements; an elevated parking 
garage, then three angular apartment, 
office and hotel towers. 

Construction of the McCloskey portion 
is awaiting completion of a viaduct to the 
Delaware expressway, the other major 
source of Penn’s Landing’s travail and 
delay. The expressway originally was to 
cut straight across the face of Society Hill, 
severing it from the river. Through epic 
effort Philadelphians succeeded in shoving 
the most potentially damaging portion of 
the expressway under a landscaped lid. 
However, controversy continued over the 
expressway’s ramps into the historic city, 
complicating negotiations with the de- 
veloper and further delaying contruction. 
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Benjamin Franklin Parkway 
cuts grandly through Penn's grid, joining 
downtown to the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art (top photo) and Fairmount Park, in- 
terrupted only once, by Logan Circle 
(photo above). This is Philadelphia at its 
most urbane, an almost European precinct 
of the city. 

The Bacon plan's only contribution to 
the parkway was a slight truncation of its 
downtown tip. Originally, it reached all 
the way to City Hall, but with construction 
of Penn Center its last block was closed to 
traffic and turned into the John F. Ken- 
nedy Plaza atop a parking garage. 

The parkway was the product of an 
earlier period of civic design, the City 
Beautiful era. It was first proposed in 
1892 and was conceived as “a baroque 
boulevard intended to create a diagonal 
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vista that would break the monotony of 
the grid plan,” in the words of Richard 
Saul Wurman's excellent “Man-Made 
Philadelphia.” In 1910, French landscape 
designer Jacques Greber was engaged to 
create the final plan for the parkway and 
construction of the art museum began. 
Construction of the parkway itself started 
in 1917 at the western end, which Greber 
modeled after the Champs Elysees with 
rows of trees and substantial building set- 
backs. Height limitations and setback re- 
quirements still are imposed by the city on 
buildings within 200 feet of the parkway. 
Logan Circle started life as one of the 
four squares in the Penn plan, and took its 
present configuration with construction of 
the parkway. At that time, two of its major 
buildings, the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and 
Paul and the Academy of Natural Sci- 


ences, already were in place. Greber and 
Paul Cret added the Free Library and 
Court Building clearly, says Wurman, 
“modeling them after the buildings of the 
Place de la Concorde.” They also designed 
the Franklin Institute on the circle. 

The parkway will be a major focal 
point of Philadelphia’s bicentennial cele- 
bration, second only to the Independence 
Mall area. As such it is being given a wel- 
come facelifting. More than $1 million is 
being spent on paving, street furniture and 
lighting; a new plaza is being created in 
front of the cathedral, and the art museum 
is undergoing $10 million in improve- 
ments. 

The result should be to once again re- 
mind Philadelphians how beautiful, and 
how important to the face of the city, their 
City Beautiful parkway really is. D. C. 
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What Has It All Added Up to? 
Perspectives on Philadelphia Planning 


"This is a city where aristocratic cooperation has always been 
the style of doing things and yet it is not a city which thrives on 
monarchs and autocrats.” Christopher Weeks, former city devel- 
opment coordinator, now a private consultant. 

"Philadelphia is almost too parochial. It is an understated kind 
of city. And yet it's not a city where a small group of people have 
made the decisions, except perhaps for one brief period of time. 
We tend to hammer things out Quaker style—everyone gathers 
in a room and talks the problem out until a compromise is 
reached.” Walter D’Alessio, executive director, Philadelphia In- 
dustrial Development Corp. 

"The plan doesn't represent sporadic, disconnected efforts, 
nor is it dependent on individual brilliance. It was a growth 
process. Because it wasn't fragmented and has a centralized 
theme, that meant energies coalesced.” Edmund Bacon, FAIA, 
and Philadelphia planning director from 1949 to 1970. 

The contemporary renaissance of center city Philadelphia has 
been a long process; it has taken more than a generation. What 
is remarkable about it is that it is the result of a thorough, con- 
sidered plan, and that selfsame planning process is still being 
carried out today. What is also remarkable is the overall spirit of 
unanimity with which center city Philadelphia has been and is 
being renewed. Despite wide differences of opinion—some peo- 
ple, for example, revere Ed Bacon, others revile him—those 
planners, politicians and redevelopers who have safe-guarded 
the plan into buildings are in large-scale, general accord: Phila- 
delphia is better off because of it. 

"When we started to work, Philadelphia was a mess,” said Ed 
Bacon. 

"There are three ingredients—governmental and political 
leadership, civic and community cooperation and organized 
planning,” said William Rafsky, executive director of Philadel- 
phia 76, and, as development coordinator in the 1950 s and 
1960 s, one of the key movers of the city’s renewal. "These are 
the elements which came together, particularly between 1952 
and 1963 under leadership of (Mayors) Clark and Dilworth.” 

“Everything that happened here was related to the develop- 
ment of an overall total concept,” said Bacon. “ I do not believe 
that happened anywhere else. The jury won't be in for another 
20 years about the success of the effort. It is important histori- 
cally that one city bothered to try.” 

Although the final verdict may well be decades away, enough 
of center city Philadelphia’s renewal is complete to raise ques- 
tions and issues. The questions do not have easy answers be- 
cause there are no easy solutions to the problems of American 
cities, particularly older Northeastern American cities. Few of 
those involved in the center city renaissance lay claim to 
miracles; the picture painted is more one of a city’s tenacious 
attempt to find solutions to its problems through planning and 
urban renewal. 

Because it was first and because it is completed, Penn Center 
engenders the most criticism. There is a jury decision, so to 
speak. Said Rafsky, for example: 

“Penn Center is a worthwhile first effort, but it rates poorly in 
terms of building design, in terms of excitement and attracting 
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people. This is, as much as anything, a product of the railroad’s 
fundamental conservatism.” 

“Penn Center is very successful, although some of the archi- 
tecture is not too hot,” said Institute President Louis de Moll, 
FAIA. “It is an example of good planning leaving open spaces. 
It proves the importance of that kind of planning.” 

“What do I like most about it? Its convenience to public 
transportation and the convenience of getting services from un- 
derground streets,” said Vincent Kling, FAIA, who designed 
six of the buildings in Penn Center. 

“Penn Center is a fiasco in architectural terms—tawdry dead 
spaces,” said landscape architect-environmentalist Ian McHarg. 

“Penn Center works—every city has to have monumental 
open spaces,” said Damon Childs, who, in 1970, succeeded 
Bacon as planning director and is now a consultant. 

“The construction of Penn Center eliminated one of the big- 
gest eyesores in the city and created a tremendous development 
platform,” said Christopher Weeks. “It is unfortunate that the 
early Penn Center buildings are such poor buildings—utilitarian, 
pragmatic, functional urban spaces. The ice rink was an early, 
primitive attempt, and the underground spaces are a labyrinth 
with stores that are not particularly successful.” 

"What's worst about Penn Center is the depopulation of the 
streets,” said architect Louis Sauer. “It’s torn the guts out of the 
city. After five, it’s suddenly a no man’s land; Penn Center shows 
a lack of understanding of how people use things, particularly 
in the uses on the ground level. We know much more about peo- 
ple and their needs today, so that’s looking back. All you can 
really say is that the intuitions were not there.” 

Second on the Philadelphia agenda was Society Hill, which 
McHarg terms “a triumph of the Bacon regime, design-wise and 
sociologically.” 

Said Weeks: "Society Hill is architecturally magnificent, but 
in the process of renewal they removed small corner shops, the 
lifeblood, the spice.” 

“In Society Hill they got rid of all the poor people, the corner 
stores, the life. They wrote the humanistic aspects out of the 
plan,” said Richard Saul Wurman, FAIA. 

“Society Hill was left with a few local merchants—a tailor, 
an undertaker, two barbershops and a candy store. Everyone else 
was on his last legs, stores like neighborhood bars. But it was a 
mistake where we put the new commercial area,” said Damon 
Childs, who is a longtime Society Hill resident. 

D' Alessio, who was the redevelopment authority’s project 
planner on Society Hill, believes that the old stores have been 
greatly romanticized in-retrospect. “There were no mom and pop 
stores," he said. "What there was were a tavern, a cat house—the 
cruddiest, lowest forms of commercial enterprise.” 

"There's basically a high income group in Society Hill, but it 
was a bootstrap action,” said Vincent Kling. “It is a sign of the 
times. A substantive interest in the past fed Society Hill, and it 
is a solid thing which will last.” 

Penn Center and Society Hill are distinct projects, and yet 
their significance come not so much from their value as such but 
as part of the overall framework. Other pieces of the so-called 


Disappointment in Penn Center, 
triumph in Society Hill, and 
disagreement about the impact 
of the plan as a totality. 


Bacon plan receive little comment today because they are just 
now under construction, but the plan and the process have been 
put under magnifying glass scrutiny. 

"What is unique about Philadelphia is that the projects today 
are precisely the projects being worked on 20 years ago,” said 
Weeks. 

"It was a textbook kind of planning,” said D’Alessio. "And 
the surprising thing is that it worked. Generally the market 
determined the timing. The framework that comes out of the 
plans from Penn Center to Penn’s Landing showed that the 
concepts were valid and the economics bore them out in spite of 
changing political regimes.” 

Said Louis Sauer: “The Bacon plan was an unbelievable suc- 
cess on the terms in which it was conceived. I dislike it in terms 
of its separation of people from the formal aspects. I see what 
Bacon wanted to do as taking away from diversity.” 

“The success of the plan is an image that’s fairly clean and 
strong,” said Childs. “There is a whole interlocking scheme of 
ideas, and a structure that can and has been modified. This city 
has had a continual structure to relate to, unlike other cities.” 

"I'd rather have a larger coherent solution to a design prob- 
lem than a single brilliant dissonant building," said Ed Bacon. 
"Instead of being fragmented and therefore to a large extent the 
energy being dissipated, the existence of a central theme meant 
that energies coalesced and were codirected toward the thing 
which received energy and then grew and responded. That is my 
notion of what's special about Philadelphia. 

“I am extremely happy because of the depth and richness of 
the ideas we put forth, and I am pleased about the role I played 
in the totality. I am a specialist in the totality. I am completely 
preoccupied with the totality." 

"Bacon was essentially not a shaker," said architect-planner 
David A. Wallace, FAIA. "He worked well within the system 
but has little understanding of how to deal with the grass roots. 
I think he achieved a level of design superficiality and he dealt 
with that superficiality well. But he proves out what I call the 
‘view from the window’ theory. City planners tend to pay atten- 
tion to what they can see from their window." 

"No one thought about how these plans affected the ground; 
they always thought in terms of aerial views," said John Bower, 
FAIA. 

*"The fault of the plan is the long-range view that turns out to 
be an aerial view. But it did define the framework," said Romaldo 
Giurgola, FAIA. 

Said John Higgins, a neighborhood specialist with the city 
planning commission: 

"Bacon was a brilliant politician, but he maintained that all 
power derived from an idea, and he is certainly capable of block- 
ing from consciousness ideas that don't suit him. He has a Rotar- 
ian, middle American view of things." 

"My answer to criticism is what I did," said Ed Bacon, "not 
what I said." 

"The plan was a bootstrap operation to stop the deterioration 
of downtown," said Bower. "Big projects were undertaken be- 
cause that was the federal vehicle. Philadelphia has the disad- 


vantage of being first. There were no models. But it didn't take 
advantage of this or learn from Penn Center how to get other 
projects done better. 

"Making long-range plans can be damaging if they are on the 
books for years. No one will improve areas that are slated for 
demolition. So they hold still or go downhill. Bacon never hesi- 
tated to announce grandiose plans. Market East has gone totally 
downhill in 15 years because of this." 

Perhaps the most persistent criticism of the "Bacon regime" 
is that it did nothing for the city's residential neighborhoods. The 
harshest critics of the center city renaissance think it was worth- 
while; views on what happened to neighborhoods range from 
“nothing was ever done" to "we tried but we didn't ever find 
the right tools." 

"Bacon felt that you should provide beauty for the poor to 
look at but never really did anything for neighborhoods," said 
Louis Sauer. 

"Center city was consciously stressed at the expense of the 
rest of the city. There was the assumption that the economic 
vitality of the central business district was the first need," said 
Ian McHarg. 

"Ed (Bacon) had tunnel vision when it came to downtown, 
and vested interests, the businessmen, were there. The vision was 
not broad enough at the time to keep a tax base alive outside 
center city, and the housing stock continued to decline," said 
Augustus Baxter, Hon. AIA, executive director of the Archi- 
tect's Workshop. 

"You can argue that if downtown is not strong you're going to 
make it more difficult if not impossible to do other things," said 
Damon Childs. 

Said Vincent Kling: “I don't think the overall plan to save 
the city has been successful. There has been an exodus to 
suburbia. The vacuum they created was filled by minorities. 
There is enough housing empty and boarded to take care of all 
housing problems." 

"The trickle back to the city has been nothing compared to 
the flow out," said architect Denise Scott Brown. 

Said William Rafsky: "There are people who allege—at least 
in terms of 1954 to 1964—that we ignored neighborhoods when 
in fact the bulk of our resources went into neighborhoods. It is a 
mistake to talk about neighborhoods in an abstract sense. All of 
our efforts to save neighborhoods were not successful. Whatever 
programs were started were not enough to save them." 

"The basic plans of the 1950s included lots of neighborhood 
plans," said Christopher Weeks. "Those plans were never really 
carried out, but the blame rests on the federal government." 

"The failure is that of our society finding ways of building 
lower- and moderate-incoming housing," said Robert Geddes, 
FAIA. 

“I think that as long as poverty exists, there is no source of 
satisfaction for anything anybody has done in a poverty area 
because the poverty remains. I think things are done to make it 
less awful to live in a poverty area than it was before," said Ed 
Bacon. 


Whether there was—as some allege—a conspiratorial white 
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Ås center city is rebuilt, 
blighted areas continue to 
decline, ‘and no one seems to 
have a handle on what to do.’ 


malice against the city’s black population or simply never enough 
money, expertise and housing programs at the same time, the 
story of Philadelphia’s governmental attempts to save its worst 
and declining neighborhoods is one pockmarked with failures. 

Rafsky briefly sketched some of the history this way: In the 
beginnning the city held as its neighborhood strategy a program 
in which it went into the oldest, most deteriorated neighborhoods, 
conserving the housing that could be saved and tearing down 
some for new construction. 

“What we learned from this was that the amount of money 
was not enough,” he said. 

That was followed in the late 1950s by what was known as the 
central urban renewal area study, which proposed a strategy of 
classifying areas according to the degree of deterioration and 
working from the least deteriorated inward instead of from the 
worst outward. 

“That strategy didn’t work either,” said Rafsky. 

In some areas, he said, such as East Poplar, the first urban re- 
newal neighborhood, there are "some excellent examples of new 
housing and rehabilitated housing.” But, he added: 

“Because the rest of the neighborhood was not coped with in 
terms of educational facilities, jobs, crime, these islands of good 
couldn’t survive in a sea of adversity.” 

In the 1950s, the city set up a system of spending priorities 
for urban renewal funds which divied up the money this way: 

50 percent for residential neighborhoods, 23 percent for center 
city, and 18 percent for institutional expansion. 

It was out of the last, and smallest, amount that much of the 
resentment of the citizenry toward urban renewal arose over, as 
Rafsky put it, “the alleged octopus-like growth” of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Temple University. Those who defend 
the institutional expansion program argue, as Rafsky does, that 
“centers of higher learning are important for economic develop- 
ment, particularly for the kind of cultural cross-fertilization they 
provide.” Likewise both Penn and Temple are among the largest 
private employers in the city. 

Rafsky said the failure to stop the decline of Philadelphia’s 
poorest neighborhoods is not the sole province of housing and 
urban renewal programs. In the antipoverty programs and in 
model cities “the money was spent on quite good programs.” 
But, he said, "When you total up everything that’s happened, the 
neighborhoods are no better off.” 

North Philadelphia, in particular, is no better off, and grows 
worse day by day, despite past and present efforts including 
urban renewal, public housing, antipoverty and model cities 
programs. North Philadelphia is the victim of the worst abandon- 
ment, deteriorating housing, crime, alcoholism, drugs, unemploy- 
ment. And no one seems to have a handle on what to do. 

“What can you do about North Philadelphia?” asked Ian 
McHarg. “I don’t think anyone has an idea.” 

Baxter, like others, sees the city’s biggest concern as the 
“quality of its housing stock—its depletion and the limitation of 
new housing.” The 1973 federal moratorium on subsidized hous- 
ing “left a great void which is not being filled,” he said, adding: 

“We have never had in the neighborhoods the same concentra- 
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tion of resources. Had we had the same concentration of effort 
as in Society Hill, the same land write-downs, we would be in 
much better shape. As it was, urban renewal left communities 
without strength. It destroyed the comaraderie, the continuity. 
Urban renewal took out whole blocks of housing, took out the 
leaders, and forced vacuums.” 

But Baxter is not gloomy about the future of Philadelphia’s 
neighborhoods. He thinks, for example, that the city’s abandon- 
ment problem can be arrested, given the proper effort. And he 
sees enormous strength emanating from the neighborhood 
groups. He describes North Philadelphia, which others despair 
over, as having “excellent leadership and talent,” and says that 
the city will be really moving again within the next six years. 

Even with better, stronger, more consistent federal programs, 
though, said Christopher Weeks, “I’m not sure things would be 
drastically different today—the pace of deterioration and disin- 
tegration of older neighborhoods has been so rapid.” 

Although no one has truly accurate figures, he said, the hous- 
ing abandonment rate is somewhere around 3,000 units a year. 
This means that to keep even Philadelphia would need about 
$100 million a year for housing and neighborhood renewal 
programs. 

The city gets $60 million a year in community development 
funds. Half of that is allocated to ongoing urban renewal pro- 
grams of which there are more than 60. And, said Redevelopment 
Authority Executive Director Augustine Salvetti, there is demand 
throughout the city for the community development money, 
with haggles emerging over who is speaking for the citizens. The 
city is setting up neighborhood councils to create a more orderly 
dispersal of funds. “But they have got to understand that com- 
munity development means the elimination of blight systemati- 
cally,” said Salvetti. 

Without workable federal housing programs, the city is striving 
for new answers. Included in these are the “Mayor's Block 
Building Program,” in which deteriorated homes on sound blocks 
are being rehabilitated and the urban homesteading program in 
which city-owned abandoned houses are sold at rock-bottom 
prices to families who will renovate them. 

“The Rizzo administration has been honestly searching for 
answers, but no one has come up with viable programs except 
urban homesteading,” said Rafsky. 

Few Philadelphians would come close to the nihilistic picture 
painted by a former resident, that the city is strong downtown but 
two-thirds of the neighborhoods are unlivable. The truth prob- 
ably falls somewhere in between the most negative and the most 
positive viewpoints. A recent study by the Federal Reserve Bank, 
for example, refutes the contention that all of Philadelphia has 
fled to suburbia, pointing out that the city’s population has 
“remained remarkably stable between 1930 and 1970, housing 
within a band of 5 percent (or 100,000) more or less than two 
million.” Added the report: “While the population has dropped 
below this band during the last few years, it is not clear whether 
this indicates a new trend or is merely a cyclical phenomenon.” 
What has happened, however, is that the suburbs have absorbed 
most of the area’s population increase in the past 60 years or so. 


It will take another decade 
to complete execution of 


the plan. Then what does the 
city do for an encore? 


Likewise, Philadelphia ranks below cities like Baltimore and 
Boston in the percent of population receiving public assistance— 
at 14.1 percent, compared to 15 percent in Baltimore, and 14.5 
percent in Boston. 

Nonetheless, the identifiable successes are indeed downtown, 
as are the step-by-step programs on the city's agenda for the 
future. 

Well under way are several of the last elements of the Bacon 
plan—Market East and Penn's Landing. A third, and equally if 
not more important, project is also under construction. It is 
Franklin Town, a privately financed new town, in-town at the 
northwest corner of center city. 

Franklin Town, said its Executive Director Jason Nathan, 
“bristles with significance.” Only in three cities of the country, 
he noted, are there privately-financed projects of such “enormous 
cost and size.” The new town in-town is a $500 million, six-acre 
project with one apartment building—One Buttonwood Square 
—already completed, all the land assembly and relocation 
finished, and plans in the works for 950 to 1,000 apartments and 
houses. 

Franklin Town is important, said Nathan, “because here is a 
bunch of private corporations saying we're putting our money 
into this thing because we believe in Philadelphia as a good in- 
vestment. It’s one thing for Gimbels to move in with an urban 
renewal land write-down, but to do this privately and to be able 
to do it creatively justifies the enormous public ventures in center 
city. And it’s taking place here on a gigantic scale.” 

There is a less flamboyant agenda, too, including a continuing 
effort to attract jobs to the city and short-term solutions to center 
city problems. The Philadelphia Industrial Development Corp. 
is waging what it hopes is a successful campaign to lure industry 
from New York. (The advertising theme is W.C. Fields saying, 
"I was wrong,” a funny twist for Philadelphia’s most famous 
detractor. ) 

Although the city right now has 2.5 million square feet of 
empty office space, PIDC’s Walt D'Alessio thinks this will be 
absorbed within three years and is predicting a need for more. 
The Federal Reserve Bank’s review showed a shift from manu- 
facturing to nonmanufacturing jobs and predicts a small gain in 
employment by 1980, concluding: 

"These findings do not support the ‘gloom and doom’ predic- 
tions too often heard about Philadelphia. They point to an urban 
area changing and evolving, not necessarily decaying and wither- 
ing. . . . The future of Philadelphia and the region in terms of 
employment does not appear at all discouraging. Both the city 
and the region should experience job growth over the long haul. 
It is true the mix of jobs and the make-up of the population are 
changing and change always generates some problems.” 

The Old Philadelphia Development Corp., too, is looking 
closely at short-term solutions, among them a “shopping list of 
improvements.” On this list, said Michael Scholnik of OPDC, are 
such things as landscaping projects “to soften the cityscape”; 
revitalizing in some way the subway concourses, and making 
over the existing storefronts on Market Street. 

"We are concerned with both the short run and the long run,” 


said Scholnik. “We must do things for the future but not forget 
the here and now.” 

Although most of the pieces of the center city plan are being 
pulled into place, there is still enough to do to keep the city busy 
for a while. 

“Looking at the long term, it is very realistic to say that the 
reform administration of the '50s created a form of long-range 
planning which resulted in urban development programs which 
are still being executed and will be for 10 more years,” said 
Christopher Weeks. “What is lacking is a version of what should 
be done in the 20 years after that.” 

“Downtown is excellent. Without it the city wouldn't function. 
We've kept the major banks, department stores, corporate head- 
quarters,” said John Mitkus, planning commission executive 
director. 

“Compare it to Sixth Avenue in New York, where you have a 
vast number of building programs side by side with the kinds of 
clients that could coordinate programs. But there was no syner- 
gism at all, no interaction, no larger consequence. It was like a 
suburban development with each house in its own yard,” said 
Ed Bacon. 

“No matter what critical glass you use,” said Walt D'Alessio, 
“center city exists within a much larger framework of industry, 
university expansion, multinucleated neighborhood renewal. The 
only place where we really came apart was subsidized housing. 
There we are almost betrayed.” 

“Without the plan, Philadelphia would have had typical con- 
gested office spaces without good connections down below. The 
city has been made more attractive,” said Louis de Moll. 

Added Weeks: “Philadelphia is basically a mature city, not a 
fast-growing metropolis. One of the primary challenges is how to 
keep itself a modern city in an economy which is essentially 
stable. 

“We must keep the boat on an even keel and keep sailing 
straight ahead and not try to pretend it's an airplane.” 

“Philadelphia is certainly better off physically and economi- 
cally for our efforts. Downtown is terrific. It's been a plus,” said 
Rafsky. “True, we're no better off in terms of neighborhoods, 
housing deterioration, but our economy is in good shape. It's far 
from one to click your heels about, but compared to most North- 
castern cities we're okay.” 

“Look at other cities where they've abandoned downtown,” 
said Bacon. “Here we've held everything together— business, 
culture, theaters, offices, shops, galleries, restaurants. And all this 
means people. 

"The planning process had an incredible effect on the face of 
the city. It was a three-dimensional injection of energy into the 
anatomy of the city, systematically at certain times and at certain 
locations. What we were really doing was dealing with the flow of 
energy through the city structure so we continually made deci- 
sions about the relative importance of neighborhood renewal, 
housing, industrial regeneration, railroads and expressways, 
revitalizing downtown business, transportation, subway stations, 
historical renewal, fancy housing, poor housing—the whole 
thing." Beth Dunlop 
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| One thing nice about trees. They always renew themselves, especially with a little tender loving 

| care. Planning and planting together for tomorrow, that’s something we all can do. Your state 
forester and the National Arbor Day Foundation are ready to help you make life a little better 

| through the TREE CITY USA community improvement program. Write for details today. 
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Can Your Town 


Meet the DEBE CItY USA Senders? ) Plant a Tree for tomorrow! 


. A legally constituted local tree board For details of the TREE CITY USA program, write 
A city tree management ordinance The National Arbor Day Foundation 


An active community forestry program Arbor Lodge 100 Nebraska City, Nebraska 68410 
. An annual Arbor Day observance Name 


If it meets the standards, your town qualifies as a 
TREE CITY, USA. If it doesn't qualify, we'll show you 
how it can. Contact your participating state forester City = - State 
or write the Arbor Day Foundation for details. Zip Code 


Address 
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Q. Can I increase roof insulation 
values for energy conservation 
purposes without substantially 
increasing the weight of the roof 
or the height of parapet walls? 

A. Here is a comparison of different 
types of roof insulation materials 
showing the thickness required for 
each to give the same 


insulating value. 
fiberglass 1-5/8 in. 
perlite 2-1/2 in. 
fiberboard 2-1/2 in. 
urethane lin. 


In addition, urethane is three to six 
times lighter in weight than the 
other materials. 

Celotex makes Tempchek® 
urethane roof insulation. It is 
recommended for exactly the 
purpose you are asking about. 

Q. I design buildings in various 
parts of the country in many 
different climates. My standard 
design calls for a steel deck with 
rigid insulation. What roofing 
system can I specify as a standard 
that will perform in all 

weather conditions? 

A. There is a system that has been 
the mainstay of the industry for 
many years and has successfully 
waterproofed millions of squares of 
roofing in every area of the country. 
Itis our Series 300 roofing system. 
It utilizes a Vaporbar® coated 

base sheet and three plies of 
perforated asphalt felt, applied with 
hot asphalt. Result: a total of four 


Circle 19 on information card 


waterproofing layers of hot asphalt 
gives the building maximum 
protection from the elements, while 
the four plies of felt material give 
the system maximum strength for 
resisting external stresses and 
forces that so often damage roofs. 
It must be recognized, however, 
that numerous two-ply coated felt 
systems have also performed well. 
To give you additional reassurance, 
Celotex offers a Roofing Bond or 
Inspection and Service Contract on 
the completed roof when applied 
according to Celotex 

puolished specifications. 


Q. I'm located in the upper 
Midwest. During cold weather 
there is frost on steel decks. If 
roof insulation is secured with 
asphalt, will there be 

positive adhesion? 

A. |t is doubtful. However, you can 
achieve positive adhesion, and a 
Factory Mutual Class I Rating, by 
fas:ening the roof insulation to the 
deck with the Insulfast Nail/Disc 
System from Celotex. With 
Insulfast Nails, your roof insulation 
can also be installed in a 
moderate wind 


Q. When are expansion 

joints required? 

A. The responsibility for 
determining the need for structural 
expansion joints is that of the 
architect and/or structural engineer. 
However, all agree that they are 
needed if 


CELOTEX ANSWERS ROOFING 
QUESTIONS ASKED BY ARCHITECTS. 


1. There is a change in direction 

of steel framing. 

2. Deck material changes, e.g., 
between steel and concrete sections. 
3. There is a difference in elevation 
of adjoining decks. 

4. Asingle dimension of a building 
exceeds 200 feet. 

Celotex makes a complete line of 
Expansion Joint Shields for 
waterproofing the opening created 
by structural roof expansion joints. 
For flexibility in design, they are 
available with copper stainless steel, 
aluminum and galvanized metal 
flanges, and all are available with 
straight flange, curb flange and 
curb-to-wall configuration. 
Connecting tees, corners and 
crossovers are prefabricated in the 
same metals and designs, saving 
on-job labor. 

If you have questions about roofing, 
please send them to us. We want to 
assist in any way we can, and we 
think that starting a dialogue with 
you through this series of ads may 
prove fruitful for both of us 

Send your inquiries to John 
Hasselbach, Commercial Roofing 
Department, The Celotex 
Corporation, Tampa, Florida 33622 


elolex 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation, Tampa, Florida 33622 


a Jim Walter company 
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The benefits of insuring with No. 2. 


Shand, Morahan & Company is America's second 
largest underwriting manager of Architects’ and En- 
gineers' insurance. 


That's why, like the well Known car rental company, 
we try a little harder when it comes to winning and 
keeping your business. 


We try hard to keep your premium costs as low as 
théy can be without sacrificing protection. 


We try hard to make our basic coverage a bit more 
encompassing than number one’s. And then offer 


choice additional options customized to your indi- 
vidual needs. 


Like the largest insurer, our clients are some of the 
best known and biggest firms in the country. We offer 
limits as high as $10 million—and higher limits may 
be arranged. 


Our many years of experience, our stability and our 
policy of “an immediate response always” might just 
convince you: insuring with number two really puts 
your best interests where they belong. First. 


i 
لب‎ s Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 


801 Davis Street Evanston IL 60201 


312/866-9010 Cable: Shanmor Telex 72-4328 


Available only through licensed insurance agents and brokers. 
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Managing Money: A New Look 
At Financial Planning and Controls 


Peter Piven, AIA 


The forthcoming book Current 
Techniques in Architectural Prac- 
tice, prepared by the Institute and 
edited by Robert Allan Class, AIA, 
and Robert E. Koehler, Hon. AIA, 
is a big step forward in providing the 
practicing professional with a sharp 
insight into management, an area of 
practice which is stressed less than 
any other discipline in the archi- 
tect’s training. 

Class points out in the opening 
chapter: “As the architect’s client 
becomes more sophisticated, the 
successful architect will develop a 
parallel degree of sophistication. 
The client’s expertise in business mat- 
ters must be matched by that of the 
architect. Attention to the business 
aspects of architectural practice 
may be demanding, but the process 
need not necessarily be difficult, 
with adequate preparation and 
planning.” 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions: methods of firm organization 
and project delivery; business man- 
agement; the practical points of 
managing a project, and a review of 
the important everyday tools of 
management and production, in- 
cluding information resources, ma- 
chines and contract documents. 

As a service to its readers, the 
JOURNAL will publish selections from 
the book that pertain to some key 
areas of business management and 
consider important production tools. 
The selections offered this month 
concern financial management and 
personnel practices. 

The book will be ready for distri- 
bution by the time of the AIA con- 
vention in Philadelphia. On May 3, 
the first day of the convention, Class 
and a number of the 18 contributing 
authors will lead a seminar based on 
the book. Ed. 


The chapter on financial managment dis- 
cusses the profit plan, identifies basic 
accounting principles and reviews key 
financial reports, along with the indicators 
which the practitioner needs to keep track 
of as part of any sound financial manage- 
ment program. Cash management is also 
reviewed briefly, and a reading list points 
the way to sources of more in-depth 
information. 

Before it develops any kind of financial 
management system, a firm must prepare 
a clear and simple statement of its objec- 
tives and of the policies needed to carry 
them out. One of these objectives must 
deal with the financial aspects of the ex- 
isting practice or practice-to-be, especially 
as regards profit. Profit is vital for capital 
growth, reward for risks and return on 
investment. 

Once it has its statement of overall 
goals, including those for profit, a firm 
must develop a subprogram for the finan- 
cial management aspects alone. How are 
the firm’s financial aspects to be managed? 
By whom? On what schedule? With what 
results? The answers to such questions 
constitute the firm’s profit plan. 

The profit plan identifies the profit goal 
and the income and expense levels re- 
quired to attain that goal. As an integral 
part of the firm’s overall management 
planning and control for the year, it be- 
comes the basis for the periodic (usually 
monthly) bucget used to control all ex- 
penses—direct (project) and indirect 
(overhead )—-and to measure and evalu- 
ate the results. 

Preparation of a profit plan can begin 
at either top cr bottom: with projected 
income or desired profit. Ultimately, it 
must be worked back and forth so that it 
recognizes a reasonable income projection 
and matches expenses and profit to it. Or 
else, it must set a profit goal and either 
tailor expenses to it or identify the need 
for additional income. 


Mr. Piven, chairman of the AIA financial 
management task force, is general man- 
ager of Geddes Brecher Qualls Cunning- 
ham, Philadelphia. This article has been 
condensed and adapted by Stephen A. 
Kliment, AIA, from the chapter on finan- 
cial management. 


© 1976, The American Institute of Architects and 
Architectural Record; excerpted by permission, 


In the architectural profession, income 
is largely a consequence of project com- 
pensation; hence, profit is earned when 
the net income from projects—the amount 
left after direct expenses—exceeds the 
firm’s indirect expenses. The profit plan 
should help to keep the firm on target by 
cutting direct project expenses so as to 
increase net income from projects; by 
cutting indirect costs to reduce overhead; 
by creating new income; or, if all else 
fails, by pointing toward reduced profit. 

The profit plan as expressed in a pro- 
jected 12-month income and expense 
statement will identify all planned in- 
come, direct and indirect expense items 
and the percentage relationships between 
them. Key profitability indicators (dis- 
cussed later) become clear; overhead 
factors are identified. Projects can then 
be budgeted in direct proportion to the 
total firm plan, and monthly income and 
expense budgets can be prepared for mon- 
itoring actual activity against the plan at 
monthly intervals. 

Organization and people: The firm 
must organize itself to allow for effective 
financial management. In small proprie- 
torships or partnerships, proprietors or 
partners are responsible for establishing 
the management policy of the firm and 
exercising direct control. They establish 
accounting procedures with the help of a 
consulting accountant, incorporating 
management policy and monitoring the 
results. 

As the firm grows, the principals will 
probably devote more time to administra- 
tion. The implementation and control 
functions begin to require a great deal of 
time in a specialized area in which the 
principals may be little qualified or in- 
terested. At this point, a second manage- 
ment level may be introduced. On proj- 
ects, such functions are usually up to the 
project managers. In administering the 
firm, there may be need for a manager 
who carries out financial management 
policy, maintains the financial manage- 
ment system, oversees other administra- 
tive staff —especially the bookkeeper— 
and reports to the principals. 

What kinds of people are required to 
carry out management duties? Today's 


principal very likely lacks any formal 
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management training. Ås a manager, he 
best seeks to build on basic abilities as a 
planner in the broad sense by developing an 
awareness of good management principles. 
The general manager, who is respon- 
sible to the principals, should be either an 
architect who has accumulated experience 
as a manager and/or has had special man- 
agement education, or a business-trained 
architect with a feel for the special condi- 
tions and needs of the professional firm. 
Overall obligations are apt to include 
financial and operational management, 
encompassing process planning, project 
manpower planning, personnel adminis- 
tration and central administrative services. 
The business manager, who is responsi- 
ble to the general manager or chief execu- 
tive officer, should have a background in 


TABLE 1. 


EXAMPLE OF CASH FLOW PROJECTION 


during this period. 


Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago. 
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accounting or systems analysis so that 
assignments in the area of financial sys- 
tems and controls can be carried out. 

The accountant helps to set up account- 
ing systems and procedures and provides 
regular auditing, especially for tax pur- 
poses. This individual also offers help in 
budgeting and control. It may be wise to 
consider pairing an aggressive accountant 
with conservative legal counsel or vice 
versa. 

Accounting principles: The division of 
the management process into planning 
and control provides the basis for effective 
decision making, which in turn is the 
nucleus of the management process. The 
data base for effective decision making is 
accounting. Accounting is on a cash or 
accrual basis. 


Cash Flow Projection — June through December 1973: 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Cash inflow 
Cash balance $5,000 
XYZ project $1,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $ 5,000 
A.C. project 1,000 —0— | —0— —0— —0— 20,000 
Total $5,000 $2,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $25,000 
Cash outflow 
Staff cost $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $ 3,000 
Overhead 2,000 2,000 3,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 3,000 
Total $5,000 $5,000 $6,000 $5,000 $5,000 $5,000 $ 6,000 
Net cash inflow 
(outflow) —0— ($3,000) ($3,000) ($2,000) ($ 2,000) ($ 2,000) $19,000 
Accumulated ($3,000) ($6,000) ($8,000) ($10,000) ($12,000) $ 7,000 


This analysis indicates that starting July 1, outside cash will be required until late in Decem- 
ber. Furthermore, it appears that the practitioner will need at least $12,000 to cover expenses 


Source: Financial Management Concepts and Techniques for the Architect, 1973, by Thomas J. Eyerman, 


Cash basis accounting recognizes in- 
come or expense when cash is received or 
paid. This method may be adequate for 
accounting in very small firms, for taxa- 
tion reportage or cash flow projections 
(the forecast of an office’s cash position 
resulting from anticipated receipts is illus- 
trated in Table 1). In general, however, 
the cash basis method is misleading. It 
fails to recognize work-in-process (un- 
billed services ) —so vital because billings 
usually follow services. Even operating 
under cost-based compensation, which 
prompts frequent, regular billings, not 
every firm will be able to bill out every 
active project at the end of every account- 
ing period. 

There are occasions when a large ac- 
count payable, such as a major bill from 
a consultant, may seriously alter a firm’s 
financial position when the bill is paid. 
This is another problem with cash basis 
accounting. When preparing periodic fi- 
nancial statements, firms on a cash basis 
may want to consider recognizing major 
“accounts payable” to better reflect their 
financial positions. 

Accrual basis accounting recognizes the 
impact of events on assets and equities at 
the time that services are rendered or used. 
For an architectural firm, income is ac- 
crued when it is earned; expense is accrued 
when it is identified as having been ex- 
pended, regardless of actual receipts or 
disbursements. 

Work-in-process, or unbilled services, 
is that portion of the firm’s direct project 
labor cost which has been expanded on 
income-producing work but has not yet 
been billed to the client. The difference 
between current and previous work-in- 
process levels is the amount of uninvoiced 
income. The firm’s invoiced and unin- 
voiced income constitute its total income 
from projects, but exclude nonproject in- 
come from investments, honorariums, 
rents, etc. 

Reports: The manager uses various 
reports to monitor the activities of the 
firm. Three of the most important are the 
balance sheet, the income and expense 
statement and the office earnings report. 

The balance sheet is the statement of a 
firm’s financial status at any specific time. 
It has two counterbalancing sections: as- 


The most important action in the 
development of a financial manage- 
ment system is the establishment of 
a “clear and simple” statement of 
objectives and of policies to accom- 
plish the goals. One goal is profit 
which “is vital for capital growth, 
reward for risk and return on in- 
vestment.” 
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sets and liabilities plus equities (some- 
times called capital or net worth). Assets 
include all goods and property owned as 
well as claims against others yet to be col- 
lected. Liabilities are claims against the 
assets, or debts due; equities are the 
amounts the owners (stockholders or 
partners) would divide if the business were 
liquidated at the value shown on the 
balance sheet. 

The basic balance sheet equation is: 
Assets (A) = Liabilities (L) + Stock- 
holders’ Equity (SE). 

From this equation is derived the essen- 
tial balance of the report in which total 
debits (entries on the left) always equal 
total credits (entries on the right). 

The balance sheet is an excellent report 
for determining the real value of a firm at 
any given time. When compared with 
other balance sheets at regular intervals, 
it is an effective way to measure and chart 
the firm’s growth or decline. It is good for 
measuring the financial results of opera- 
tions of the firm, but less so in measuring 
and controlling the operations themselves. 
For that, an income and expense statement 
(I&E)—sometimes called the profit/loss 
statement (P&L)—is needed. 

The income and expense statement is 
the record of a firm’s operations at any 
specific time. It is the key indicator of 
the financial success or failure of the firm 
as recorded in the bottom line: profit 
or loss. 

A good I&E for an architectural firm 
would record both on a monthly and year- 
to-date basis the following items: 

+ The various income accounts, e.g., in- 
voiced, uninvoiced income, investment 
income. 

+ The various direct project expenses, 
including labor, consultants, travel, repro- 
ductions, etc. 

+ The difference between the above two 
items, sometimes called gross margin or 
net income from projects. 

+ The various indirect expenses or over- 
head accounts, including indirect (non- 
project) labor, benefits, general and ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

+ Profit or loss. 

A better I&E would record the percent- 
ages of total income for all accounts below 
the income line; a still better one would 
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show, on a separate report, budgeted 
versus actual expenditures for the account- 
ing period reported and year-to-date. 

(The AIA standardized accounting sys- 
tems, both manual and computer-based, 
provide these features. ) 

The I&E records the financial effects of 
operations for the entire firm. Many archi- 
tects are project-oriented, however, and 
tend to relate better to individual project 
accounts than to officewide ones. Hence, 
the office earnings report (OER), devel- 
oped as part of the AIA computer-based 
financial mariagement system, presents 
critical financial indicators for the entire 
office on a project-by-project basis. 

Items listed on the office earnings report 
for each project on a project-to-date basis 
include: project number; project name; 
fee (referring to total compensation); in- 
come type; earned income; billings; re- 
ceipts; work-in-process; accounts receiv- 
able; expenses; profit/loss. 

For each project on a year-to-date basis, 
the OER indicates earned income, ex- 
penses and profit/loss. By looking at one 
report, the firm’s management is able to 
monitor the total financial operations on 
a project-by-project basis. By noting 
changes in successive accounting periods, 
it can develop a thorough understanding 
of how projects, individually or jointly, 
affect the office. 

Indicators; The manager comes to rely 
upon certain numerical results as key 
indicators of the firm’s operations. With 
total income shown as 100 percent on the 
I&E statement, the ratio of direct job labor 
(DJL )—and then of total labor (DJL 
plus indirect labor )—to total income is 
critical. Depending on the size of the firm 
and degree of in-house consulting disci- 
plines, DJL/total income might range from 
20 to 40 percent, and total labor/total 
income proportionally higher. The man- 
ager will soon learn at what level the firm 
must operate to be profitable. 

Firms which require greater numerical 
sophistication can derive other productivity 
indicators from DJL/expense figures, in- 
cluding: 

+ Earning capacity as a multiple of direct 
personnel expense. 

* Employee productivity as billings per 
employee. 


+ Employee effectiveness as profit per 
employee. 

+ Project efficiency as income from projects 
(gross margin) as a percentage of billings. 
+ Project labor productivity as billings per 
dollar expense. 

+ Project labor effectiveness as profit per 
labor dollar expense. 

The project hours/total hours ratio 
provides another good indicator. As one of 
several output reports generated by time 
sheet input, these ratios not only help 
evaluate individual personnel, but also 
give a strong clue to the firm’s overall 
productivity. 

For most firms, a ratio of project hours/ 
total hours, i.e., technical versus total 
labor, falling below 62 percent generally 
means unprofitable operations. Also, a 
productivity spread between project- 
related personnel and all personnel—in- 
cluding administrative and clerical—is a 
sign of profitability if it is on the order of 
20 percent. In other words, if the ratio for 
all employees is 65 percent, that for 
project-related employees should be about 
85 percent. These indices will vary with 
the firm and the firm’s policy in recording 
time. 

The most important aspect of financial 
monitoring involves the variances between 
planned (budgeted) and actual operations. 
Many of the architect’s standard reporting 
forms—especially the I&E—lend them- 
selves to this kind of reporting. By analyz- 
ing these variances, specific areas which 
require financial management control will 
emerge for each of the accounts on the 
I&E. The AIA’s financial management 
system includes an I&E analysis that does 
precisely that. 

Cash management: Whether a firm is 
on a cash or accrual basis of accounting, 
sound management of its cash is crucial. 

The cash flow cycle starts with billings— 
turning the value of unbilled services into 
cash for the firm’s operations. Regular, 
timely billing and collection are essential. 
Some firms even go so far as to declare 
project income only as a function of bill- 
ings, thereby imposing on the project 
schedule a billing schedule. This serves to 
hasten project development in the interest 
of increased income and improved cash 
flow. 
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The billing process should also provide 
for management review through a report 
showing uncollected funds by project for 
the current period and spread by age for 
prior months, for use as a basis for follow- 
up calls and short-term financial planning. 
The collection process cannot be put on a 
routine basis to the same degree as the 
billing process; collections must be pur- 
sued by senior individuals, usually princi- 
pals-in-charge of the project. 

Backlog, the difference between total 
committed compensation and total billings, 
is a good indicator of the firm’s total future 
cash resources. More important, it alerts 
the marketing staff of the gap between 
actual and projected (budgeted) income. 
Billing projections relate backlog spread 
by age for future months, generally for one 
full year. These projections chart the 
firm’s future income and identify potential 
shortages in the firm’s cash resources for 
the stipulated period. Along with an “aged 
accounts-receivable” report, the backlog 
report is a good basis for documenting 
applications for credit or loans, for meet- 
ing deficits, or conversely, for pointing to 
the need for a short-term investment plan 
for excess funds. 

Future income over and beyond the 
study of backlog may be forecast to some 
extent by reviewing a firm’s marketing 
history to see if there is any pattern of 
predicting potential income from the 
firm’s success rate in developing new 
business. This allows it to plan on com- 
pensation it may expect to generate as a 
result of marketing activity in progress or 
planned. 

The successful firm seeks to protect and 
expand its surplus capital. New firms or 
those with poor cash positions require 
interim funding. 

New practices will require adequate 
cash resources, at the very least, for initial 
capital investment, trade accounts and 
suppliers, payroll and benefits. When 
money is readily available and cheap, the 
architect’s personal bank should be a good 
funding source. In tight currency periods, 
good personal credit ratings, tenure in 
business, contracts with large, secure 
owners and cash flow positions will all be 
important in evaluating loans. Newer, 
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source; nor should one discount the value 
of the personal extended credit checking 
account. 

The firm with a strong cash position 
will look for vehicles to make its money 
work. Some state banking laws prevent 
corporations from owning passbook sav- 
ings accounts, but the rule generally does 
not apply to single proprietorships and 
partnerships. Commercial paper, treasury 
bills, certificates of deposit, bankers ac- 
ceptances—in fact, all money-market 
funding sources—are available to all types 
of firms; for the longer run, stocks and 
bonds may be considered. 

Regardless of its original form of prac- 
tice, the growing firm will at some stage 
need to decide whether to open ownership 
to others in the firm. The corporate form 
of practice will permit change with the 
least disruption. From a financial stand- 
point, once the basic decision to expand 
has been made, the firm must be evaluated 
to establish the worth of the holdings of 
the present principals who own the busi- 
ness. Although the balance sheet will 
identify the net worth as the difference 
between assets and liabilities, this so- 
called book value does not reflect any in- 
crement of goodwill. Thomas J. Eyerman, 
AIA, in his article “Methods of Estab- 
lishing a Firm’s Value” (Aug. 1974) 
offers the capitalization rate method as 
one reasonable way to deal with the prob- 
lems of including subjective values in 
assessing worth. The formula is: Capital- 
ized Earnings = Average Earnings 

Capitalization Rate 
where 20 percent, i.e., five times earnings 
is given as a conservative capitalization 
rate for the architectural profession. 

Worth may also be established by nego- 
tiation. In a closely held company, negotia- 
tion will be between selling principal(s) 
and those to whom shares or partnerships 
are being offered. For those firms offering 
shares to the public through investment 
bankers, the negotiation aspect appears 
first in the price per share established by 
the banker and the offering firm, and 
second in the actual price paid by the 
individual investor. 

Once a formula has been derived to 
value the firm and to create a basis for 
later resale, the firm will require a funding 


mechanism to carry out the actual pur- 
chase and transfer from present to pros- 
pective owner. One such method involves 
the funding of the buy-out with pretax 
dollars through increased salaries to the 
selling principals. Other means are possi- 
ble, and expert legal and accounting advice 
should be sought. 

In a climate of increased competition, 
the well-managed firm, regardless of size, 
will benefit from access to detailed finan- 
cial data about itself. For the middle-sized 
and larger firms, a computer-based finan- 
cial management system is a necessity due 
to the mass of data and level of detail re- 
quired for effective management and 
control. Many firms have developed pro- 
prietary computer programs incorporating 
features unique to their own practices. 
(See Table 2 for a typical financial plan. ) 

Of particular interest is the AIA com- 
puter-based financial management system 
originally developed by G. Neil Harper 
from the AIA book Financial Management 
for Architectural Firms, prepared by 
Arthur Andersen & Co. It provides a com- 
plete range of integrated project and office 
financial reports, among which are: 

* Project detail report. 

+ Project progress report. 

+ Cash journal. 

* Direct expense summary. 

+ Journal log. 

+ Invoice log. 

* Balance sheet. 

* Income and expense statement. 

* Office earnings report. 

* Aged accounts receivable report. 

+ Expense analysis. 

* General ledger. 

e Time analysis report. 

Such systems afford the architect a way 
not only to account but to manage a 
practice. 

The various specific reports and meth- 
ods discussed are all tools for use in the 
two key management tasks: planning and 
control. Financial management requires a 
firm to establish financial objectives, espe- 
cially as regards profit; to plan its practice 
to generate that profit, and to control 
activities to bring it about. Successful 
financial management can create the solid 
base that will support the totally successful 
practice. O 
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Practice Is People: Some Guidelines 
To Sound Personnel Practices 


David M. Bowen, AIA 


The larger part of the chapter on person- 
nel practices is given over to a basic look 
at good office operating methods, cover- 
ing compensation, work schedules, inter- 
view practices and the personnel policy 
manual. 

The architectural profession's principal 
asset is people and their expertise. Rela- 
tions with people is the core of effective 
management. The ability to properly 
manage human resources is directly re- 
flected in the firm's morale, effectiveness, 
productivity and efficiency. In this sense, 
the best reputation that an office can have 
is as a good place to work. 

In his book Up the Organization, Robert 
Townsend points out that the rewards 
offered to employees today are higher 
wages, medical benefits, vacations, pen- 
sions, etc.—none of which can be enjoyed 
on the job. Equitable salary and benefit 
arrangements are important but, attractive 
as they may be, they do not replace indi- 
vidual recognition, challenge and freedom 
to develop. 

Interpersonal relations involve at least 
four factors: communication, evaluation, 
motivation and advancement. 

A strong internal communications pro- 
gram is important for the sake of a 
common ground between employer and 
employee. At the bottom of many com- 
munication gaps lies the problem of an 
employer viewing an employee's grievance 
as misbehavior rather than ás an intended 
positive feeling toward a final goal. 

A study of 379 union organizing cam- 
paigns by the University Research Center 
in Chicago found that not one executive 
in 10 was aware of employee complaints, 
even after hearing them. 

In numerous cases, principals are never 
involved until a complaint turns into a 
problem. Thus, exposure to certain em- 
ployees is more often in connection with 


Mr. Bowen, former chairman of the AIA 
personnel practices committee, is an 
associate in the McGuire & Shook Corpo- 
ration, Indianapolis. This article has been 
condensed and adapted by Stephen A. 
Kliment, AIA, from the chapter on per- 
sonnel management in the forthcoming 
Institute publication titled Current 
Techniques in Architectural Practice. 
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trouble than it is with success. One method 
used to listen to employees is the old- 
fashioned suggestion box. To be success- 
ful, top management must support it and 
promptly acknowledge— with an explana- 
tion—whenever a suggestion is rejected, as 
the box often gives the first glimmer of a 
problem. 

Some offices support genuine participa- 
tion by means of employee-management 
committees. Each committee keeps min- 
utes of discussions and distributes them to 
the other employees. Recommendations 
are sent to management which must be 
prepared to react, sometimes also to 
seemingly negative proposals. 

Many firms seek to deal with dissatis- 
faction by an open-door policy. Employees 
are encouraged at any time to call on the 
officers or principals to discuss their 
grievances or suggest improvements. This 
system seems to work fairly well, but it 
has the weakness that employees may feel, 
rightly or wrongly, that the door is closed 
to any matter of real substance. Such a 
fear could spawn unionization if a feeling 
grows that there is less jeopardy in ap- 
proaching management as a group. 

Other, more common, means of prompt- 
ing employer-employee interchange are 
regular staff meetings, supervisory reports, 
team projects and periodic social activities. 

Unfortunately, the busier and larger a 
firm becomes, the more difficult the com- 
munication process becomes. An employee 
newsletter or magazine is an important 
communication vehicle in many larger 
firms, with monthly and quarterly dates of 
issuance appearing to be the most popular. 
Such a publication tends to be a combina- 
tion of human interest items and news of 
professional activities. 

Promotional literature, including re- 
prints of articles by members of the firm 
for distribution to clients and prospects, 
is a simple internal tool which manage- 
ment often overlooks. 

A basic difficulty in office personnel 
communication is that the received mean- 
ing often is not the intended meaning. The 
greater the gap between the employer's 
background and experience and that of 
an employee, the greater the effort that 
must be made to find some common 
ground of understanding. Sometimes it is 


better to communicate outside the work 
environment, particularly with an obvi- 
ously frustrated employee— perhaps at 
lunch or on the way to a construction site. 
The employee should always have an 
opportunity to ask questions: Feedback is 
essential to find out if a point is being 
made. 

Good communications within a firm do 
not happen by accident; they result from 
a deliberate effort. Few employers give 
such a program the place it deserves on the 
overall priority list. 

A personnel evaluation system is crucial 
if motivation and advancement are to be 
put in their proper context. It offers these 
benefits to employer and employee: 

* Serves as an employee rating procedure. 
+ Brings attention to employee weaknesses 
and strengths. 

+ Provides employees with objective feed- 
back as to the value of their performance. 
+ Identifies character traits in employees. 

+ Affords a basis for a salary scale based 
on merit. 

* Requires department heads or employers 
to become better acquainted with em- 
ployee goals. 

* Permits quick response to good perform- 
ance. 

Firms which have such systems normal- 
ly evaluate new employees at the end of 
three months and on the average of twice 
a year thereafter. Some have two evalua- 
tors for each employee, giving the task to 
the immediate supervisors who are best 
able to assume the responsibility; others 
evaluate by committee to eliminate bias. 

Several evaluation systems can be used. 
Using a general rating scale for all em- 
ployees has its limitations. It assumes each 
category is of equal importance for a 
particular position. Some firms employ a 
numbering system and assume totals are 
additive; others use “unsatisfactory” to 
"outstanding" for each category. Subjec- 
tive-type essay questions give a more 
complete picture and require the docu- 
mentation of thought processes. 

As a minimum, the rater should be 
required to comment on the reasons for 
selecting an above-average, average or 
below-average performance rating for an 
employee. (Table 1 is an example of an 
evaluation form providing that kind of 
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input while retaining a simple format that 
can easily be understood by rater and 
rated.) 

A follow-up interview should be con- 
ducted so that the evaluation can serve as 
a means of feedback, charting the progress 
and standing of the individual and giving 
the manager a chance to counsel the rated 
employee on improving performance. 
Evaluation works best when the intent is 
to help individuals improve themselves; 
when used merely to establish wage rates 
it is not evaluation but classification. 

Another vital link between employer 
and employee is motivation. As already 
noted, most rewards or benefits for service 
are enjoyed off the job. All too often, 
little effort is spent on making the job it- 
self more rewarding. Some believe that 
high wages, fair treatment, good benefits, 


etc., will automatically motivate employ- 
ees. These things do bolster the firm’s 
reputation in the community, attract 
better workers and reduce turnover. But 
they provide little direct motivation for 
personnel to contribute superior effort. 

Major motivators might include achieve- 
ment, recognition for that achievement, 
interest in the task, responsibility for an 
enlarged task and growth and advance- 
ment to higher level tasks. Properly used, 
a team-type system can provide an ego- 
building environment in which all or most 
of these motivational factors might be 
present. 

Most firms differ in the extent to which 
they allow their employees to be recog- 
nized for their achievements as individuals. 
Some choose? to recognize the individual 
contributior. publicly, while others work 


TABLE 1 


EMPLOYEE EVALUATION REPORT 


Employee Name 


Evaluator 


Evaluation Narrative Exceptional 


hard to maintain the *we-the-team" ap- 
proach. Everyone has an ego—some are 
just more in evidence than others. Recog- 
nition is important both within and beyond 
the office. 

Beyond compensation adjustments— 
directly related to employee performance— 
and the assignment of greater responsi- 
bility, other more ego-oriented methods 
of recognition might include: 

+ Listing of employees with tenure on 
office stationery. 

* Assignment, where feasible, of personal 
stationery, business cards, etc. 

+ Individual nameplates at work stations. 
e Placement of employee names on the 
drawings. 

Nonetheless, some individuals are 
motivated primarily by economic factors. 
They want security, both financial and 


Quality Of Work 
Describe accuracy, thoroughness and 
neatness of Employee's work 


Knowledge Of Work 


Describe Employee's understanding of 


the responsibilities undertaken 


Volume Of Work 
Describe quantity of work which 
meets professional standards 


Initiative 

Describe the originality and 
enthusiasm with which Employee 
approaches assignments 


Judgement 

Describe soundness and maturity 
of Employee's decisions and 
actions 


Cooperation / Dependability 
Describe Employee's willingness to 
accept and work with others and the 
ability to accomplish assigned tasks 


Client / Colleague Relationships 
Describe Employee's ability to build 
and maintain positive contacts 

with clients and co-workers 


Potential 
Describe Employee's possible future 
growth at SH&G 


Consistent highest 
quality work; errors 
and omissions are 
rare 


Thoroughly out- 
standing knowledge 
of his and related 
work 


Consistently top 
output 


Almost never needs 
supervision or 
encouragement 


Almost never 
faulty 


Accepts and fulfills 
all assignments at 
superior level 


Builds and 
maintains outstand- 
ing relationships 


At the top; 
exceptional 
potential 


Discipline/Group Division Classification 
Date Date Discussed With Employee 
Good Average Poor Narrative 


Work is consistently 
good, errors and 
omissions are 
infrequent 


Very knowledgeable 
in his work 


Unusually high 
output 


Requires relatively 
little supervision 


Decisions are 
well considered 


Willingly handles 
all responsibilities 


Usually has good 
rapport 


Above average 
potential 


Work is usually 
acceptable, meets 
normal standards 


Average or required 
knowledge 


Satisfactory 
Output 


Requires average 
amount of 
supervision 


Judgement and 
soundness of 
decisions is 
normally reliable 


Normally willing 
and dependable 


Satisfactory 
relationships 


Average 
potential 


Work is often 
below accepted 
normal standards 


Needs significant 
improvement 


Regularly below 
acceptable output 


Generally only 
follows supervision 


Decisions are 
often faulty 


Sometimes 
unreliable and 
uncooperative 


Has some problems 
with others 


Not to be 
counted upon 


Source: Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Associates Inc 
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occupational, and are willing to work hard 
for it. They may have been active in 
changing jobs for the sake of experience, 
and may show interest in getting advanced 
training for better positions. 

Others are motivated principally by 
noneconomic goals. They seek recognition 
and will respond well to praise and appre- 
ciation; they often make suggestions. In 
this category are those who wish to im- 
prove their positions, increase their pres- 
tige and exercise more power and respon- 
sibilty. 

Some have a strong need for compan- 
ionship, both on and off the job. It is 
important to find this out. If individuals 
feel a strong need to work with other peo- 
ple, they will dislike being placed on jobs 
where they are isolated, and their pro- 
ductivity and morale will suffer. 

The individual's motivations should be 
carefully appraised in employee selection. 
It is these which help produce action to 
the best of his or her ability, and often 
beyond. 

Apart from increased responsibilities 
and compensation, advancement is also 
linked to professional development. In 
this area, continuing education can play a 
significant role. Many offices establish 
liaison with nearby colleges to keep 
abreast of offered courses which might 
help their personnel. Employees are en- 
couraged to enroll in night courses and 
occasionally even day courses which re- 
late directly to their jobs. Some firms pay 
50 to 100 percent of tuition fees upon 
successful completion; others provide in- 
house courses or obtain outlines of semi- 
nars developed by professional organiza- 
tions and conduct in-house sessions on a 
voluntary basis. Both are good methods 
for relating textbook teaching to practical 
experience. 

An office may establish a library or 
reading service to aid employees in search 
of information, technical and/or general. 
As a secondary benefit, such a service is 
an outlet for constructive use of employee 
leisure time. 

Many firms have instituted the more or 
less exclusive “brown-bag club.” Members 
are encouraged to bring lunch and discuss 
current projects, view films on products 
or design or talk about the profession of 
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People—and their specialized 
knowledge—are the profession’s 
principal asset. “The ability to prop- 
erly manage human resources is di- 
rectly reflected in the firm’s morale, 
effectiveness, productivity and effi- 
ciency.” No better reputation can an 
office achieve than the accolade: 
“It’s a good place to work.” 


architecture. This effort is particularly 
valuable when a principal takes part in 
the program. 

Offices may also foster membership in 
professional societies by assisting with 
dues and, as a public relations tool, by sug- 
gesting to key personnel that they take 
part in the work of service clubs. Others 
promote team spirit by giving financial 
support to such activities as in-house 
musical groups; drama, art and camera 
clubs, and team competition in bowling, 
softball, tennis or golf. 

Office operations: Once management 
philosophy has been set and the need for 
a program of interpersonal relations 
acknowledged, a personnel program must 
be worked out in detail. 

No matter how carefully a firm’s struc- 
ture has been organized, complete with 
defined areas of responsibility, authority 
and accountability for each position, it is 
the employees who give that structure 
Vitality. 

The classical structure reflects “rule 
from the top.” It does not work well where 
operations change constantly, where tech- 
nical information may be as accessible to 
well-informed, intelligent subordinates as 
it is to supervisors and where flexibility 
of structure can be important to success- 
ful operations. The flexible organization 
encourages group influence and enables 
the charge of decision making, once the 
exclusive property of top management, to 
be creatively shared. 

The personnel policy manual, prepared 
for employer and employee alike, recog- 
nizes the responsibility each has to the 
other. The manual should be reviewed at 
least semiannually, and a legal adviser 
should be retained to check it over for 
compliance with local and federal laws 
relating to employment practices. It can 
also be used as a recruiting tool. 

The format should be attractive, and 
the pages loose-leaf for easy updating. 
Detailed explanations of insurance and 
similar programs should be handled in 
separate pamphlets. 

Compensation, sometimes referred to 
as direct personnel expense, is made up of 
salaries and benefits. When mandatory 
and customary benefits are combined, 
they can range as widely as 18 to 40 per- 


cent of base income. Firms with advanced 
computer programs figure each employee 
separately; most others use an average 
percent for all personnel. When negotiat- 
ing a government contract, the firm often 
must justify these figures. Definitions of 
compensation-related terms may be found 
in the federal procurement regulations. 
Monetary rewards are accomplished by a 
raise in pay, conversion from an hourly 
wage to a salary and participation in 
bonus or profit-sharing plans. They may 
include the opportunity to buy stock, to 
exercise an option or to receive partial 
payment in company stock; provision of 
an automobile or membership in a private 
club, or financial support for continuing 
education. 

There are three basic types of profit- 
sharing plans: cash payment (taxable in- 
come), deferred payment (retirement in- 
come) and stock ownership. The motives 
behind such plans are a sense of partner- 
ship, group incentive and employee secur- 
ity. A sound profit-sharing plan contains 
the following features. 

+ Profits are analyzed fairly. 

* Amount of compensation is related to 
employee performance. 

+ An explanation is given each employee 
regarding the portion received (or why a 
proportional share was not received). 

* Exceptions are not made when a formula 
is used. 

Dangers of profit-sharing plans include 
the fact that programs are so structured 
that employees expect a share of the 
profits periodically, even if not deserved; 
employees may resent receiving no pay- 
ments when there are no profits, and em- 
ployees may feel they have made extra 
efforts whereas profits decline for extrane- 
ous reasons. 

Statutory benefits, often referred to as 
“mandatory benefits,” include payroll 
taxes paid by the employer, such as FICA, 
workmen's (also known as worker’s ) 
compensation and unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Since 1948, all states have provided 
workmen's compensation, furnishing pro- 
tection related to on-the-job accidents and 
occupational hazards. An employer is 
permitted to obtain security for payment 
through three general methods: private 


TABLE 2 
PERSONNEL BENEFITS 


Benefits 


Holidays with Pay 

Vacation with Pay 

Sick Leave with Pay 

Basic Medical Insurance 

Major Medical Insurance 

Disability Income Continuation Insurance 
Life Insurance 

Accident Insurance 

Retirement (Pension) Plan 

Cash Bonus or Profit-Sharing Plan 

Paid Time Off for Licensing Examination 
Payment of Professional Dues 

Paid Time Off for Professional Activities 


Payment of Educational Expenses 


(Percentage of survey respondents reporting benefits provided by firm) 


Percentage 
30 40 50 
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Source: Adapted from the AIA Survey of the Membership, 1974 


insurance, a public insurance system 
(mandatory in some states) and self- 
insurance. Since compensation laws vary 
from state to state, the employer should 
know the requirements of any jurisdiction 
in which an office is located. Through the 
authority of the Social Security Act, all 
states have enacted unemployment com- 
pensation legislation. Employers are re- 
quired to pay a percentage of a defined 
amount of wages paid to each employee 
during the calendar year. 

Time off with pay is an area which must 
be clearly spelled out in a firm's personnel 
policy manual, whether it refers to leave 
time, vacations or holidays. The AIA 
Guidelines for a Personnel Practices 
Manual underscores the importance of 
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such policies when it comments: “The ab- 
sence of a formal sick leave policy can 
work a hardship on staff members who 
suffer bona fide illnesses. However, formal 
policies for sick leave and personal emer- 
gencies should not be confused with time 
off for vacations or leaves of absence. If 
the purposes of each type of time off are 
emphasized, abuses and morale problems 
will be minimized.” 

Leave time is used for sickness or per- 
sonal time off. The amount of leave time 
granted (many firms restrict it to illness) 
varies from one-half day to one day per 
month. Some employers allow leave time 
to accumulate up to a maximum number 
of days. Leave time, like vacations, may 
be considered as a reward for service 


where employees are compensated for time 
earned, whether used or not. Under this 
approach, the cost may be included as a 
direct personnel expense as defined in 
AIA document B141. 

Some employers give each employee a 
“bank” of leave-time hours for the year. 

If the employee exceeds the time in the 
bank, additional absence is reflected in a 
deduction of pay. If all the hours are not 
used, the employee is paid at the current 
hourly rate for the remaining hours. A 
number of offices supplement this system 
with a group disability income plan to 
cover cases of extended absence due to 
sickness or accident. 

The average paid vacation period is 14 
days, according to the 1974 Survey of the 
Membership developed by Case & Co. 
Table 2 indicates personnel benefits re- 
ported by respondents as being provided 
by their firms. Some firms credit an em- 
ployee with a fixed number of hours per 
month worked, to prevent conflict over 
the amount of vacation time earned in case 
of termination. Few offices offer employees 
pay in lieu of vacation. 

The number of holidays granted varies 
from five to 11, with the Case survey 
showing the average to be 7.3 days. 

Insurance programs provided by em- 
ployers can include: 
+ Hospital insurance. A program may 
cover employees only, or include depend- 
ents. Many small firms seek to join a 
group for lower rates and higher benefits 
through AIA components or other associa- 
tions. Of the ATA members responding to 
the Case survey, 47.8 percent are covered 
for hospitalization. 
* Major medical insurance. This is the 
least expensive but, some say, the most 
important of all coverages. Over half — 
54.5 percent—of the Case respondents are 
provided with this insurance. 
+ Dental insurance. A new program that 
is becoming more common, though still 
expensive. 
+ Life insurance. This tends to be based on 
the salary of the individual employee, 
with the employee having the privilege of 
naming the beneficiary. Of the Case 
respondents, 51 percent are covered by 
a life insurance plan. 

The Case survey indicates that 27.9 
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percent of the respondents are enrolled in 
a retirement program, with different levels 
of contribution by their employers. The 
most common plans are: 

* Fixed benefit plan. Benefits are set 
according to a predetermined formula 
based on actuarial studies. Annual con- 
tributions to fund the benefits are made in 
accordance with what an employee will 
receive at age of retirement, geared to a 
salary-related formula. 

* Money purchase plan. Contributions are 
set as a fixed percentage of covered pay- 
roll. Benefits are the amounts that have 
accumulated in employee accounts at re- 
tirement. 

* Deferred profit-sharing plan. This is 
similar to the money purchase plan, but 
contributions are expressed as a percent- 
age of profits. 

* Deferred thrift plan. This resembles the 
profit-sharing plan, but contributions are 
a fixed percentage of required employee 
contributions. 

Whatever the type, the sole purpose of 
a retirement plan is to provide retirement 
income for employees. To be workable, 
such a program in the highly mobile 
architectural profession should have porta- 
bility. An employee should not have to 
sacrifice eligibility or accumulated benefits 
when changing employers. 

Arrangement of the work week has a 
major impact on employee satisfaction, 
but most firms remain on the traditional 
five-day week, although some have been 
experimenting with other schedules. 

The most common to date has been the 
four or four and one-half day week which 
in some instances has decreased absentee- 
ism and increased recruitment possibilities. 
Another concept is known as “flexitime,” 
a European idea which permits employees 
to tailor their work hours to personal 
needs. In a few cases, office hours are 
extended and employees are permitted to 
arrive as early or leave as late as they 
wish. They are, however, encouraged to 
be on the job between, say, 10 A.M. and 
3 P.M., and firms rarely allow personnel 
to work the required hours in four days in 
order to have a full day off. For many 
employers, flexitime could become a major 
morale booster in relieving the stress of 
rigid schedules, rush-hour traffic, etc. 
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Firms which have been most successful 
with uncommon work schedules have 
taken care to orient both employees and 
clients to the new system. And none of 
these programs should be considered 
without understanding the Department of 
Labor rules on overtime pay as spelled out 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Since the practice of architecture is 
especially subject to uneven workloads, 
many firms adopt a system for the tempo- 
rary placement or “pooling” of personnel 
between offices. This provides a more 
stable employment base and continuity of 
benefits for the employee. It also allows 
the employer both to retain competent 
personnel without the economic loss of an 
unproductive payroll and to temporarily 
augment staff without the need for a long- 
term commitment. This practice can be 
traumatic for the “loaned-out” employee, 
who may feel unneeded or unwanted. At 
such a time, employer-employee com- 
munication takes on added importance. 

Firms with 15 or more employees in 
each of 20 or more calendar weeks of the 
years are subject to Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The act prohibits any 
discrimination with respect to employment 
on account of an individual’s race, color, 
religion, sex or national origin. By law, 
the equal employment opportunity com- 
mission can investigate and conciliate 
complaints or bring civil actions against 
employers on behalf of aggrieved persons. 

Employment cycle: All three stages of 
the employment cycle—recruitment, re- 
tention and termination—are vitally im- 
portant in the overall personnel program, 
but somehow hiring and, most definitely, 
firing tend to get short shrift from a good 
many employers. 

As a rule, an employment application 
that asks for information not directly re- 
lated to the process of hiring may be cited 
as discriminatory. A written test is prob- 
ably one of the most challenged of tests, 
especially if other employees or job appli- 
cants have not had to take it. Any employer 
with group benefit plans for employees, 
such as profit-sharing, hospitalization, 
etc., should take care to structure them so 
as to avoid a charge of discrimination. In 
any Case, every firm should be prepared 
to show convincingly that it has made 


substantial efforts to attract minorities 
and women in its recruiting program. 

Handling interviews with employees or 
prospects properly is most important. 
Whatever the purpose—to hire an em- 
ployee, handle a grievance, take discipli- 
nary action, evaluate, assist with personal 
problems, transfer, promote or fire— 
the basics for a good interview are the 
same: 

* Clearly establish objectives. 

+ Give the interviewee advance warning, 
which is reassuring, not alarming. 

+ Hold the interview in a quiet, secluded 
and comfortable setting, without inter- 
ruption. 

* Use straightforward language so there 
is never any doubt about meaning. 

When an employee leaves—whether by 
dismissal, resignation or retirement—the 
final interview should be handled posi- 
tively, helping the individual to preserve 
his self-respect. The firm itself can learn 
much since the employee has gained 
valuable data, ideas and insights which 
are wasted if not shared with manage- 
ment. Moreover, in a profession which is 
somewhat fluid, it is quite possible that the 
employee may some day be rehired. 

Rating the office: In conclusion, to help 
rate its personnel practices, management 
should determine whether the office: 

+ Has aclearly stated policy based on the 
objectives and ideals of the firm. 

* Gives employees a chance to talk and 
listens to them. 

+ Has a periodic job evaluation and ad- 
vancement program, with appropriate 
follow-through. 

+ Keeps abreast of other employers’ com- 
pensation patterns. 

+ Selects supervisors on the basis of man- 
agement ability as well as technical skills. 
+ Reviews benefits to offer the best pack- 
age possible. 

+ Sets forth policies in writing and com- 
plies with them before problem situations 
arise. 

+ Encourages professional activity. 

+ Steps back and looks at the firm through 
the eyes of the employees. 

Offices which observe these guidelines 
will score well not only by any objective 
management yardstick, but also among 
their employees. O 
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HORIZONTAL DOORS 
BY BILCO 


Bilco Floor, Pit and Sidewalk Bilco Roof Scuttle: For ladder Bilco Fire Vent: Features the 
Door: Rugged heavy-duty steel access to the roof. Features exclusive Bilco Thermolatch® 
construction. Features smooth, floating cover action and positive that provides instantaneous 

easy operation, automatic hold- lock-open with operating handle release in emergency, prevents 
open device, heavy forged brass for safe, easy, one-hand closing. accidental opening. Available 
hinges. Aluminum models In steel or aluminum construction, for electrical actuation by smoke 
available with stainless steel Also available in standard sizes detector or other emergency 
hardware for corrosive for ship stair and normal stair as device. Eight standard sizes 
conditions. Eight standard sizes. well as special sizes to order. * with UL and FM labels. Also 
Special sizes to order. available in special sizes. 


BILCO BUILDS THEM BEST. 


BEST IN DESIGN, BEST IN WORKMANSHIP BEST IN RELIABILITY 


When you specify Bilco, you specify a product designed and built to provide 
your client with proper operation and long, trouble-free service. Bilco 
manufactures a full line of horizontal doors, roof scuttles, sidewalk, floor and 
pit doors, equipment hatches, ceiling access doors, basement doors and 
automatic fire vents. Each has earned its reputation for performance, reliability 
and satisfaction. For complete information, sizes and specifications see our 
catalog in Sweets Architectural and Industrial Construction Files, or write. 


Since 1926. Building our reputation for products that satisfy. 


DOORS FOR 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


The BILCO Company, Dept. AJ-36, New Haven, Conn. 06505 
Manufactured in Canada by: 
RICHARDS-WILCOX of CANADA, LTD., London, Ontario 
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Protects against fire and 
wind damage! 


Permalite Pk perlite/urethane roof insulation combines the 
fire resistance of perlite with the superior insulation of 
urethane and provides everything you want in one insulation 
board. Permalite Pk affords more insulation with less thick- 
ness and saves both fuel and mechanical costs. It meets re- 
quirements for UL and FM ratings not possible with standard 
urethane alone. It’s favored by insurance people because it 
provides the way to use urethane ona metal roof deck and get 
an acceptable fire rating. That takes care of fire! 


How about wind? When fastened with GREFCO’s new 
Perma-Fastner roof insulation attachment system, Perma- 
lite Pk or other FM-approved rigid roof deck insulations meet 
Factory Mutual System Class 1 Insulated Steel Deck Con- 
struction Requirements for wind uplift with fewer fasteners 
than with any other system. That takes care of wind! 


For complete information about the savings and security 
provided by Permalite Pk insulation and the Perma-Fastner 
System, write Building Products Division, GREFCO, Inc., 
2111 Enco Drive, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 + (312) 654-4500. 


کے 
grefco ) A subsidiary of General Refractories Company.‏ ( 


RIGID ROOF INSULATION 


perma-fastner: 


Roof insulation attachment system 
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The Autonomous House: Design and 
Planning for Self-Sufficiency. Brenda and 
Robert Vale. New York: Universe Books, 
1975. 224 pp. $9.95. 

This might have been a landmark publi- 
cation: a manifesto of the need, a litany 
of the directions or an entreaty for the 
philosophy that would revolutionize the 
intent and performance of buildings. It is 
not. And yet this important reference is a 
substantial contribution toward buildings 
that matter as extensions of earth syner- 
getic systems. 

The authors are graduates of Cam- 
bridge University’s department of archi- 
tecture and contributors and monograph 
authors of its technical research division’s 
autonomous housing study. They left the 
university because their belief in simplicity 
and self-building differed from the ad- 
vanced technology and mass production 
directions of that study. But their book is 
neither a patchwork of Mother Earth wis- 
dom nor a collection of sophomoric house 
designs; rather, it is a comprehensive 
scientific analysis of various technical al- 
ternatives toward designing houses or any 
kind of building as comfortable, produc- 
tive, sheltering systems independent of 
utility and service connections. It is an 
overly ambitious goal. 

A quarter of the book is devoted to 
“Power from the Sun.” Beginning with 
greenhouses and flat plate collectors, a 
number of principles are explored by look- 
ing at built examples. The coverage is 
neither encyclopedic nor as exact as in 
Energy, Environment and Building, a 
book by their former lecturer at Cam- 
bridge, Philip Steadman. However, the 
Vales’ introduction of historic greenhouse 
material is most welcome. 

There are some gentle inaccuracies of 
fact if not theory. The description (p. 47) 
of the Harold Hay Skytherm house in 
California is of a preliminary study, and 
not of the house which has now success- 
fully heated and cooled for over two years 
without the use of fuels or electricity. The 
description of a solar house by Steve 
Baer (p. 49) near Albuquerque is not 
only inaccurate but would not work for 
lack of proper distribution of air in the 
rock storage and the complete absence of 
circulation indication. The actual house, as 
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collector gutter- 


single glazed 
window gef 


built, works very well. Although these 
errors are exceptional, some of the solar 
judgments and emphases seem question- 
able: There is only slight attempt at de- 
fining the climatic context of various solar 
buildings; the authors too quickly advo- 
cate focusing collectors, and economic 
imperatives are regularly called forth with- 
out definition, thus ignoring life costs, 
environmental accounting or material / 
labor balances. 

In general, the authors are cautious, 
highly informed and well-reasoned. The 
chapter on windmills gives a good over- 
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view, particularly of general parameters, 
but a serious omission is useful informa- 
tion on electricity generators and circuitry 
—the bear cat of converting the variable 
mechanical power of windmills into usable 
energy. 

There are separate chapters on heat 
pumps, recycled waste, batteries and heat 
storage. Perhaps the most informative is 
the chapter on water systems which as- 
sumes that water is never pure and ex- 
amines some of the many ways of purifying 
it. The book concludes with a design for 
an autonomous house (which takes less 
than eight pages) that includes a 26,000- 
gallon water tank! It is a proposal that will 
win no design awards. Its importance is in 
demonstrating which techniques of the 
many examined that the authors selected 
are most viable. But the cause for the auto- 
nomous is best served neither by such 
unimaginative solutions nor by an example 
that floats without the context of site as an 
integral part of the building. 


The book is illustrated by over 100 line 
drawings, many of examples that are 
otherwise difficult to find. The illustrations 
are seldom dimensioned and are not com- 
pletely labled. Dates refer not to time of 
completion but to time of publication. 

The text badly needs an editor. Lack of 
humor and unevenness may be forgiven, 
but not obtuse style and confused words. 
A “cistern” (p. 136) is not a water closet, 
but a large vessel for storing liquids. Cli- 
matically and geographically, “America” 
is not a country, but at least one continent, 
if not two. And scrambling measurement 
scales between liters and gallons, celsius 
and fahrenheit, etc., does not help even if 
a table of conversion is included. Since 
the latest information in the book is from 
late 1973, one wonders at the lack of 
editorial prudence. 

However, the most serious omission is 
in definition. Why an “autonomous” 
house? Why indeed a house? Neither the 
“lifeboat” concept nor the energy integra- 
tion of livestock is included. The successful 
performance of any mechanical or biologi- 
cal device depends upon context. And if 
buildings are to be conceived as compre- 
hensive systems, not only as four-dimen- 
sional esthetic collages but also as opti- 
mized networks of physical materials and 
environmental conditions to satisfy social 
goals, the definition of parameters is 
paramount. Context is everything. 

In spite of these objections, the book 
contains a great deal of material that is 
otherwise inaccessible. Most important, 
it demonstrates that a return to simple 
virtues in building is a most demanding 
and exacting science. The web of criteria 
and their interactions, while measurable, 
are always complex. New meaning for 
building based on energy and resource 
conscience must result from knowledge no 
less ordered than the disciplines of the 
most established architectural language. 
The Autonomous House contributes to- 
ward that Vitruvius. Jeffrey Cook, AIA 


The Hospital: A Social and Architectural 
History. John D. Thompson and Grace 
Goldin. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1975. 349 pp. $25. 

Save that $25. This book falls essen- 
tially into two unrelated parts which share 
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Elmer Holmes Bobst Library, New York University Architects: Richard Foster, AIA 


Philip Johnson, FAIA 


The great halls. They're always marble. And one marble 
shines above all. Danby. The most magnificent of marbles. 
Wherever it has been used, wherever it will be used, Danby 


exudes magnificence. Think of it. - 
Vermont Marble Company 
Proctor, Vermont 


Danby. Magnificence from Vermont. 


one common attribute: They are of little 
or no practical use to the contemporary 
hospital architect. The first section re- 
views American and European nursing 
units from the ancient Greeks up to the 
1930s, with one incomplete 1970 example 
thrown in at the end. Arcane stuff. The 
second part consists principally of very 
limited out-of-date research on a series of 
generally obsolete design and operational 
solutions. 

Unfortunately, there are very few cur- 
rent books on hospital design. The field 
moves too fast perhaps. But E. Todd 
Wheeler’s Hospital Modernization and 
Expansion and other books are much more 
complete and up-to-date than this 1975 
book. Sadly enough. 

Herbert McLaughlin, AIA 


Housing for the Elderly: The Develop- 
ment and Design Process. Isaac Green 
and others. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1975. 174 pp. $13.95. 

The aim of this highly recommended 
book is to provide guidelines for the design 
of quality housing for the elderly. The 
authors say that “housing the elderly is 
not only a physical undertaking. It is a 
social process, and those involved must 
have a sense of social inquiry.” Hence, 
the book’s five authors bring to the study a 
great deal of recent research information 
about the needs and aspirations of elderly 
people in order to develop housing that 
will “support independent lifestyles” of 
these who will occupy the housing. The 
emphasis is upon environments and serv- 
ices required to meet the needs of the 
users. 

The book is organized into four major 
sections: programming, site selection, 
design and standards. There are specifics 
about such things as density, site size, 
paving, stairs and ramps, acoustic control 
and mechanical and electrical systems. 

In order to carry out a successful pro- 
gram of housing for the elderly, a develop- 
ment team approach is recommended. 
Equally important, say the authors, are 
“preparation and implementation of the 
housing proposal, the design and produc- 
tion of the units and the marketing and 
management of the completed develop- 
ment.” This book will be helpful to all 
members of the development team, in- 
cluding sponsor, financier, architect, 
builder, attorney and marketing agent. 


Antiques Don’t Lie: How to Make An- 
tique Furniture Tell Everything, Including 
Its Age. Nelson W. Way and Constance 
Stapleton. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1975. 150 pp. $7.95. 

How to tell the real thing from the fake? 
Never buy, say the authors, without look- 
ing, touching, feeling, smelling—and 
sometimes tasting. The hand can detect 
what the eye misses. Develop a sense of 
smell. Old furniture has a fragrance that 
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reminds you "of an attic on a rainy day." 
Use your sense of taste—not discrimina- 
tion, but the actual taste buds. Old iron, 
for example, lingers on the tongue with a 
sharp biting taste. There are some experts 
who can even taste the difference in woods, 
but the authors think that the nose is a 
better barometer. Here are many clues to 
help get at the truth, even if the dealer 

tells a fib. 


Victorian and Edwardian Theatres: An 
Architectural and Social Survey. Victor 
Glasstone. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1975. 136 pp. $17.50. 

The theater flourished in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries. There was, of course, 
no competition from TV and the movies, 
and people flocked to theaters and music 
halls for entertainment. This book on 
theater architecture in Britain is a fasci- 
nating story of a people and an era, re- 
vealing the manner in which theater archi- 
tecture reflected the social climate. 

Glasstone comments colorfully on the 
many theaters that sprang up; the more 
than 200 illustrations, including contem- 
porary engravings and photographs, com- 
plement the readable prose. It's a book to 
delight theater architects and aficionados, 
as well as observers of the social scene. 


Management & Control of Growth: Issues, 
Techniques, Problems, Trends. Edited by 
Randall W. Scott, David J. Brower and 
Dallas D. Miner. Washington, D.C.: The 
Urban Land Institute, 1975. 3 vols. 
$22.50, plus handling charges. 

"The ethic of growth in America is in- 
creasingly being challenged; no longer is 
it being accepted unquestioningly as a 
premise of progress. Its effects on the 
quality of life are widely debated, and its 
management and control are seen by many 
as essential elements of modern land use 
policy." 

This introductory quote contains the 
central idea of this well-structured three- 
volume anthology. The editors have done 
a remarkable job in assembling the works 
of over 140 authors into a comprehensive 
discussion of the management and control 
of growth. The editorial team has demon- 
strated a keen understanding, patience 
and great craftsmanship. 

But why all the fuss? Why bother to put 
together 1,800 pages of essays on the man- 
agement and control of growth? The edi- 
tors say that this trilogy will serve as a 
background resource for elected officials, 
developers, practicing professionals and 
other interested citizens. This survey 
course in land use policy will aid those 
who are not likely to have the time in- 
dividually to undertake surveys of docu- 
ments or to collect complete assortments 
of material on growth questions. The 
serious researcher would not be satisfied 
and would necessarily study other more 
current and in-depth information. Person- 


ally, I feel that this first organized treat- 
ment of the general literature in the growth 
management field does provide an excel- 
lent starting point. 

Volume 1 focuses on the changing value 
system of the American public and how 
these values are manifested through public 
regulatory system. The second volume 
primarily deals with the legal bases for 
managing and controlling growth. It also 
covers the fiscal impacts of various forms 
of growth, which has become one of the 
central issues in the "no growth" move- 
ment. Volume 3 emphasizes the techniques 
of controlling growth, including traditional 
as well as new and innovative approaches. 

In many ways these three volumes are 
a logical extension of AIA's own work on 
a national growth policy, particularly in 
the area of implementation. AIA would 
have found it most difficult to assemble a 
more competent team to produce a work 
on the implementation of its own national 
growth. Michael B. Barker, AIP, Admin- 
istrator, ALA Department of Environment 
and Design 


Learning Environments. Thomas G. 
David and Benjamin D. Wright, editors. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1975. 233 pp. $10. 

Psychologist Robert Sommer gets it all 
together when he writes, as the author of 
one of the dozen or more short, bright es- 
says that make up Learning Environments: 
“The (typical) American classroom is 
characterized by fixed time-space coordi- 
nates with implicit, as well as explicit, be- 
havioral norms. A student is expected to 
remain seated in a specified location for a 
designated number of minutes. Straight 
rows tell him to look ahead and ignore 
everyone except the teacher who, with 
back to the students, writes important 
messages on the blackboard." 

That's what this refreshing compendium 
is all about—exploding the concepts of a 
passive listening environment bounded by 
four walls, and creating settings where 
children can learn and not just teachers 
teach. 

Thus, for example, Robert Propst, of 
open planning fame, carries his work- 
station/let-the-space-fit-the-work office 
concepts over to the classroom: Let the 
user control, manipulate, adjust his (her) 
space! Let the space be such that informa- 
tion is out and visible and producing 
learning results, rather than reposing in 
storage and “out of process!" Let not the 
cost and bother of rearranging space be 
such as to discourage teachers from mak- 
ing the space fit the need! 

Educational Facilities Laboratories' 
Alan Green picks up another timely theme 
when he takes the threat of underused 
schools due to enrollment drops and turns 
necessity into a virtue. Why not, he asks, 
use the excess space to provide facilities 

continued on page 78 


-… is all it takes to erect Amarlite's new CWT-550 reverse pressure wall. 
And that— plus a lot of other reasons—will save you time, money, and headaches 
on your next curtain wall job. 

The CWT-550 is a low profile, flush exterior curtain wall designed for medium- 
and high-rise construction. It's a thermally protected energy-conserving system 
that also reduces pu glass ہاو رد‎ because it permits glass to be set 
to کی‎ SA i 
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Small package, 
big bar “ 


With United Airlines’ Small Package Dispatch, 
you can send it cross-country—today. 


if college. And you can send your small package 
And its easy as , 2, 3. to any of United's 113 cities. 


1. Take your small package to United's ای‎ 9 
passenger terminal at least thirty How big is small? 
minutes before departure of the U : : 

: p to 50 pounds in weight, up to 90 
flight you choose. Pay the charges. inches in total dimensions (length, 
2. Phone your addressee. Give him plus width, plus height) 
the flight number, arrival time, and i iel 

= Whats it cost? 
; Between New York and 


your receipt number. 

3. Your package can be picked 
Chicago, $25. Between Los 
Angeles and New York, $35* 


up at the destination baggage 
delivery area within thirty 
minutes of arrival. 


What can you send? 


Almost anything. 
Printed matter, machine 
parts, film, advertising 
materials—or the book 
your daughter needs at 


@ UNITED aiRunes 


If your emergency package is over 50 
pounds or 90 inches, United's "First Freight” 
is your answer. That's our priority air freight 
service with no limit to pieces or weight. Call 
United Air Freight for details. 


No.1 in the US. sky 
W UNITED AIRLINES CARGO 
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ebtion write: 
dison Avenue, 


Tecno Collection à , 
out the Tecno 


P 4 information ab 
ecno Collection, Inc. Dept. A, 59 
York 10022 or ph 8212 / 644-0400. 
Boston, Dallas. idmi, Minneapolis; 
ton, Los Angeles 


~ 
[Ndw York City, New 
ditional showrooms: 
S Offices: Denver. Detroit, Akron; HB 
] Philadelphia, Portland, San Fral ®, San Juan, 
Jl Washington, D.C., Webg å 


A Subsidiary of Atelier Inte ional, Ltd. 


y 


Quiet. 


How to build silence 
into a busy office 


without b 


Turn down the volume with Gold Bond® 
Solitude® Ceiling Panels and Gold Bond 
Tectum® Interior Wall Panels. 

Solitude acoustical ceiling panels 
are ordinarily installed in exposed or 
semi-concealed suspended grid systems. 

They come in fissured, needle- 
perforated, textured nondirectional and 
embossed coral patterns. You can also 
order them with a scrubbable plastic- 
coated finish. With NRC's up to .60 
and STC's up to .42, Solitude Panels 
work beautifully in stenographic pools, 
open office plans, conference rooms and 
congested work areas — anywhere busy 
people congregate. 

For walls, try Tectum Panels. These 
good-looking panels are easy to work 


Were gypsum, 


and then some. RF 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 
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owing the budget 


with, easy to install and, best of all, are 
inexpensive. They soak up 80% of the 
sound that hits them, depending on the 
mounting used, and can be used in new 
or remodeled offices. Tectum panels 
require no finishing. Handsome as they 
are in their natural state, they can be 
spray-painted with any alkali-stable flat 
latex paint with no loss of acoustical 
qualities. 

See our movie, "Tectum Interiors," 
by calling your local Gold Bond repre- 
sentative for a showing, or write Gold 
Bond Building Products, Division of Na- 
tional Gypsum Company, Dept. AJ-36CS, 
Buffalo, New York 14225. You'll find 
Gold Bond Solitude Panels and Tectum 
Panels in Sweet's Catalog File, 9.1 /Go. 
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Position of Dean—College of 


1976 National Environmental Design 
Fire Codes 


University of California Berkeley invites immediate application for 
position of Dean, College of Environmental Design. The College 
comprises departments of Architecture, City and Regional Plan- 
ning, and Landscape Architecture, with current enrollment of 
1,100 students and full-time faculty of 82. It offers the PhD degree 
through each of these three departments; professional masters 
degrees in those fields; the M.A. degree in Design; and B.A. 


degrees in architecture and landscape architecture. The Center 
for Planning and Development Research is an organized research 
unit associated with the College and responsible to the Dean. 


Applicants should submit by March 30, 1976 full resumes of 
educational, professional, and administrative experience together 
with a list of three references, to: Search Committee—Environ- 
mental Design, Office of the Provost, Professional Schools and 
Colleges, 200 California Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 
94720. 


protection 


you can get! THE UNIVERSITY IS AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY /AFFIRMATIVE 
e World's most complete source on Fire Safety ACTION EMPLOYER. Minority and women candidates are en- 


Standards for anyone concerned with fire couraged to apply. 
losses in institutional, commercial, and 
industrial structures. 


e New, revised 1976 edition—more than 
11,000 pages now in 16 volumes—largest 
ever published. Latest updated standards, 
codes, practices, manuals, guides and 
model laws—231 in all! Includes the com- 
plete National Electrical Code. 


ORDER NOW. JUST $90.00 


FOR THE COMPLETE 
16-VOLUME SET! 


National Fire Protection 
Association 

470 Atlantic Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02210 


NFPA (617) 482-8755, ext. 258 
E eli ees 
Mail to 


A beautiful way to cut HVAC costs. 


Levolor Riviera Blinds 

The most functional shading device ever 
invented is now also the most beautiful. 
Levolor Riviera's keep out sun and glare with 
the turn of our Magic Wand (You can't “over- 


Publications Sales Department D36 
National Fire Protection Association 

470 Atlantic Avenue 

Boston, Massachusetts 02210 

Please send me... 16-volume sets of the new 1976 
National Fire Codes @ $90.00 per set (No. NFC-Set). 

| enclose check for $. Bill me 


turn” either, thanks to the exclusive 
Guardian Tilter”). Let your imagi- 
nation soar...you have more than 
100 colors to choose from. Send for W 9 "Y 
our complete manual. Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 
City Mate سے‎ Zip ______ 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N.J. 07030. 


32A 
[2 E E FF FF E E E E | pa «Guardian Tilter is a trademark of Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 
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efficient than 
mercury vapor... 


If you're looking for new ways to 
save money with quality lighting, 
look to Norelco. 

We manufacture the world’s most 
efficient light source: the low-pres- 
sure sodium “SOX” lamp. 

It's three times more efficient 
than mercury vapor. Up to two and 
a half times more efficient than 
metal halide. And it's 50% more 
efficient than a high-pressure so- 
dium lamp. 

You can imagine the savings with 
Norelco SOX lamps. They could 
mean a substantial reduction in 
costs for many of your lighting 
applications. 

SOX is just one of many energy 
saving, highly efficient light sources 
available from Norelco, a manufac- 
turer with more than 80 years of 
experience in lighting. 

Your Norelco distributor or repre- 
sentative can supply you with the 
latest in lighting innovations. And 
he’s always available to help you 
install the most efficient light at the 


= ڪڪ‎ od = == most economical price. Call the one 
TT m I | nearest you today. 


~ 
A "m. 
i | 


"P" 
> 


A We hustle harder for you. 


North American Philips Lighting Corporation 
Bank Street, Hightstown, NJ 08520 
(609) 448-4000 
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Books from page 70 

skimped on in boom times, such as better 
libraries, more room for the arts and 
sciences? 

Going a step further, he urges “recon- 
necting the school to the community”— 
use the school for multipurpose communi- 
ty activities consciously worked out with 
other community agencies as part of an 
overall space use plan. 

Green is especially concerned about two 
failings in the current climate of education- 
al facilities innovation. First, the gift of 
physical space rearrangement is no use un- 
less the teacher knows how to put it to 
work—and the potentials are rarely ex- 


plained to her. Second, despite all the new 
knowledge about planning learning en- 
vironments, “the architects and planners 
making day-to-day decisions are little 
affected by the research.” 

Environmental education, or rather 
“awareness,” is duly explored in Thomas 
David's fine essay. The physical environ- 
ment of the school should be part of the 


learning process; yet it’s largely unexplored. 


But Sommer cautions against simplistic 
solutions. Progress in shaping learning 
environments is more than taking the class 
to the museum to see a slide show, or to 
have the history class sit out on the lawn 
onanice day. Stephen A. Kliment, AIA 


ENTRAINED 
SECONDARY AIR 


REDUCED 
VOLUME 


ENTRAINMENT 
MAINTAINED 


Reduce air volume yet maintain air pattern and 
high entrainment with VAV system from Connor 


Connor gives you a variable air volume system that provides electric 
or pneumatic motorized diffusers with variable orifices, constant dis- 
charge velocity and, constant air pattern for varying load require- 
ments. Each model maintains primary air discharge velocity and air 
pattern, even at low air flow. The amount of secondary air entrained 
remains the same — No dumping!! 


With CV-74, you dramatically reduce both initial costs (smaller 
capacity refrigeration, fan and filter network) and operating costs 
(less conditioned air distributed). Find out how Connor can solve 
your problems and save you money. Call your nearest Connor repre- 


sentative or: 


Connor Incorporated 


Shelter Rock Lane, Danbury CT 06810 
(203) 744-6700 


Subsidiaries and offices in: New York, Los Angeles, Paris and Copenhagen. Licensees and 
representatives in: Europe - Middle East - Africa - South America - New Zealand 
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Garbage Housing, Martin Pawley. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1975.120 pp.$16.50. 

The transformation of waste materials 
into houses is “garbage housing.” It is the 
“conversion of inflationary consumer 
goods into deflationary capital goods by 
means of building.” Pawley knows that 
we're committed to consumption; nothing 
is served by bucking the tide. But he does 
call for cans and cars to be designed for a 
secondary, constructive use to help solve 
the worldwide problem of the housing 
shortage. 

He tells of attempts to make garbage 
housing a reality. There is, for example, 
the efforts of Alfred Heineken of the 
well-known brewery to develop a “world 
bottle” that would be “not so much a 
bottle that could be used as a brick, but a 
brick that could hold beer.” Heineken 
tried to produce such a bottle for housing 
on the island of Curacao and even hired 
an architect to work out designs for the 
houses, but because of complexities the 
project never got anywhere. 

One of the book's most significant fea- 
tures is Pawley’s critique of current hous- 
ing policy. He says that the “mad specula- 
tive gamble of recent years” has led to the 
“quadrupling of homelessness in urban 
areas.” All this has been endorsed by 
“owner occupiers with everything to gain 
and very little to lose from runaway in- 
flation in the housing market.” Because 
housing “has become conceptually mono- 
lithic, it tends to be treated as a key re- 
source, like iron or coal, instead of a 
function of the confluence of a wide range 
of other resources.” Pawley believes that 
all the objections to garbage housing, such 
as the problems of recycling, costs and 
attractive home designs, can be overcome. 


Restored America. Deirdre Stanforth; 
photographed by Louis Reens. New York: 
Praeger, 1975. 245 pp. $25. 

This is a book to lift the heart, not just 
because it is beautifully produced and 
most readable, but primarily because it’s 
a success story, showing that there have 
been many victories in the never-ending 
battle to save architectural treasures of the 
past. The handsome photographs (many 
in color) and the informative text tell the 
story of rescued gems. 

Although the emphasis is upon restored 
houses, such as an adobe structure in Santa 
Fe, N.M., and a Greek revival mansion in 
Mobile, Ala., there are examples of old 
buildings that have been adapted to new 
uses, such as a bottling plant in Brooklyn 
converted into offices for a corporation 
and a railway car in Aspen, Colo., that is 
now a restaurant. 

The struggle goes on to save remnants 
of our past, and it is heartening to read this 
book and to learn of victories not only in 
Savannah and Georgetown, but also in 
Salt Lake City and Marshall, Mich. 

continued on page 84D 


ULTRAWALL... 


MOVABLE PARTITION SYSTEM 


3/4" thick for 
that permanent 
wall feeling. 


Three big benefits of this hefty 27" gypsum thickness are: 


* Superior strength. ULTRAWALL gives you the rigidity of 
permanent walls. No annoying shake or rattle. 

e Higher sound rating. ULTRAWALL provides a 42 STC rating 
without use of insulating wool (48 to 50 STC performance 
available where desired). 

e Greater fire resistance. ULTRAWALL systems are available 
with up to 2-hour fire rating. 

And ULTRAWALL looks permanent, too, thanks to concealed 
attachments, flush installation, and absence of battens. 

A simplified design concept, utilizing prefinished panels and trim 
makes installations faster and easier. True movability allows you 
to meet changing space needs in short order with minimum 
disruption, no loss of tenancy. Other benefits include: choice of 
bank rail, cornice or ceiling height with full glazing possibilities; 
new self-mortising, reversible Delta door frame accommodates 
any hinge location; new H-R stud assembly permits accessibility 
within the wall without sacrificing security. Wide choice of tough 
vinyl surfaces: 27 elegant colors and 5 patterns in all! 
ULTRAWALL costs no more than other systems offering far less. 
Call your U.S.G. Technical Representative. Or write to us at 

101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 60606, Dept. AIA-36 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM || 


BUILDING AMERICA 
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| Why Zonolite 


DR Monokote . 
por 1 fireproofing Is 


‘ei p<... eae 
س‎ 10% 


2 : as basic. | 
as the steel it 
protects. 


The optimum fire protection system 
still remains the subject of much research 
and debate. But one fact is recognized: 
no matter what combination of sprinklers, 
smoke detectors and other devices 
are used, there should be no trade-off in 
basic structural protection. Zonolite® 


tarros 


- 


3 Monokote? fireproofing provides the 

3 basic protection needed to maintain the 
g structural integrity of your building. 

5 Monokote protects steel columns, 

s beams and decks, which can 

53 buckle and fail at 1100” F, and 

88 minimizes the chance of costly 


structural steel repairs. 
LJ Monokote helps contain fire 
by minimizing the passage of 
heat through steel decks and 
concrete floors. 
L] Monokote becomes an integral 
part of your structure, sheathing 
supporting members with a 
permanent, durable, protective, 
monolithic surface. 
Monokote is quickly and safely 
spray applied to desired 
thicknesses for up to four hours 
of protection. 


Monokote is a proven product, 
backed by the long and extensive 
fireproofing experience of W.R. Grace 
& Co. For complete information on 
fireproofing that is as basic as the steel it 
protects, contact your local Zonolite 
Monokote representative or write 
Construction Products Division, 

W.R. Grace & Co., 62 Whittemore Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140. 

In Canada, 66 Hymus Road, 
Scarborough, Ontario MIL 2C8. 


GRACE 
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eneral Contractor: Henry C. Beck Co., Dallas; Fireproofing Contractor: Carpenter Plastering 


s, completed and occupied late 1974. Architects Helmuth-Obata & Kassabaum, Inc.. Harw: 


Building: First Intemational Building. Dallas, Texa: 
Consulting Engineers: Ellisor & Tanner, Dallas; G 


Put it up front, this cheering sign of 
refreshment, to brighten the lobby or 
main corridor. With the gleam and 
permanence of Polymarble and your 
choice of four captivating colors, 
these semi-recessed drinking foun- 
tains by Haws are always appropriate 
. . always belong as a focal point 

of the decor. 


Receptors are molded of polyester 
resin, with a constant shade of color 
throughout the material thickness. 
So Polymarble fountains are easy to 


maintain, with no fading or chalking. 


Sturdy bubbler and recessed push- 
button valve defy those of mischie- 
vous intent. 


Lend >‏ کہ 


Get all the facts on Model 2205, and 
a Color Selector Chart. Contact your 
nearest Haws representative, or 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co., 1441 
Fourth Street, Berkeley, CA 94710. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Elegance to Entryways 


with HAWS 


semi-recessed drinking fountains. 


s] 
Y 


2 
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FOR DESIGN THAT 


EQUIRES THE BEST IN 


SWIMMING POOL 
EQUIPMENT 


SPECIFY PARAGON. 


Our beautiful Deck Equipment makes for a beautiful pool. 
But that’s only part of being the best. 


For almost two decades Paragon has led the industry in the 
design and manufacture of superior deck and underwater 
equipment. Our special brand of personal concern, engineering 
and award winning design has been acclaimed by architects, 
builders, coaches, swimming competitors and knowledgeable 
pool people everywhere. 


To you the creative Architect, our Paraflyte Deck Equipment 
means total flexibility in design and materials. We offer a 
variationin grades of materials, superstructures, and price range. 


While our catalog shows our many standard designs, 
we also have complete customizing services to meet your 
requirements with the highest standards in materials and design. 


Our dedicated technical staff speaks your language and 
knows how to deliver. 


We have loads of technical data, and information available 
at your request. See our catalog in Sweets Architectural File or 
write for a copy. 


Make sure your winning designs are complimented by the 
best in pool equipment; specify Paragon and we'll do the rest. 


KDI Paragon Inc. The People Who Care 
Manufacturers of Quality Swimming Pool Products 


KDI Paragon Inc. West Coast Rep. 


12 Paulding Street Corrick International 

Pleasantville, N.Y. 10570 206 Locust St.‏ 7 پا 
Santa Cruz, Ca. 95060‏ 914-769-6221 
TWX 710 572 2202 408-426-9010‏ 


READING THIS 
PAPERBACK CAN 
CHANGE YOUR MEANS 
OF SUPPORT. 


Find out how Vulcraft’s system 
of steel joists and joist girders 
offers better support.Send for 
a free, 24-page Specification 
Guide. If you can't wait for the 
mail, just call (704) 366-7 
for more information. 


I could u upport from | 
Please send a free Specific ition 
Guide immediately 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 


P.O. Box 17656, Charlotte, N.C. 282 
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7307 RT. 212 SAUGERTIES, N. Y. Tand 914-679-2128 


HOMEMADE BREADS 4 PASTRY 32 ^. 1954 | 


Custom sign makers in the master sign 
making tradition - A fully trained staff of artists, 
designers & craftsmen - We also can work from 


your sketches. Send for brochure 


RHINE BEC 


Vil 1 AGE TVA Sy 
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Specify Gulistan Carpet 


The choice of the best 

contract carpet can bea 
complex decision. Many 
factors are involved and 
all must work together 
to deliver long-range 
performance. 


Gulistan® 
offers one of the 
widest selections of tt 
commercial carpet available 75% 
The look you want, the ———2 
performance you require and 
the budget you can afford. 
We'll help you select 

the right carpet fiber in the 
proper carpet construction -=== 
for your specific needs. 
There are over 50 Gulistan A 
commercial carpet specialists ; ERR 
throughout the country. These ee ti ہے‎ 00 
specialists plus proven carpet 
performance have made Gulistan one 
of the best-known and most respected a 
sources among professional carpet buyers. A 
For pre-specification advice call (212) 575-2317 

or circle the reader service card. 


ulistan 


Commercial Carpet ty JPStevens 


J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 1185 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10036 
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Semi-Automatic Drafting Table S 
| Puts the 4-Poster 3T" x 60" 


to bed—for good. 0 


Work in comfort. The PlanMaster is fully adjustable, 
smooth operating, sturdy—a fine piece of equipment that 
frees you from the mechanics and lets you concentrate on 
the ideas. 

Use a T-square, parallel rule or drafting machine. The 
top stays level through all angle changes. Two wing knobs 
control height adjustments. Options: tool drawer, storage 
tray, bookcase. Companion Return Table and Plan Desk 
available. 

Send for your free PlanMaster catalog. 


Be comfortable. Heights from 29"—37”. Any angle. 


PLAN HOLD 


TIMES MIRROR 
i] 17621 Von Karman Avenue, 
Irvine, California 92714 


PlanMaster 
Gives you everything ® 
but the ideas. 


- | PLATE GLASS 


F 


aa sm We carry warehouse stocks of the finest 
STUDIES AND imported X-RAY LEAD PLATE GLASS. 
EXECUTED BUILDINGS $4000 Standard sizes from 8” X 10” to 32” X 


The 1910 “VASMUTH” drawings in book form 40” Thickness range 74" to J6”. Our prod- 


” ” ucts are in accordance with U.S. BUREAU 
pou oom oblong 14 1/2" x 8 1/2 OF STANDARDS. 


Send us your specific requirements as to sizes and 


PRAIRIE SCHOOL PRESS quantities. 

Palos Park, 111. 60464 

THE PRAIRIE AVENUE BOOKSHOP STEVENS METALLURGICAL CORPORATION 
342 MADISON AVENUE 

1900 South Prairie Ave. Chicago, Ill. 60616 NEW YORK NE Y. 10017 تہب‎ 


Largest supply of architectural books in the Midwest. 
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745 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 


Marcel Breuer worked with Knoll for a year refining his 1929 design. He signed off May 2, 1978. 
We're proud to add the MB lounge chair to the Knoll collection. 


Wilton Wastewater Treatment Plant, 


Wilton, Maine. Owner: Town of Wilton, Maine. 


When Owens-Corning initiated its 
Energy Conservation Awards Program 
in 1971, our first year's winners con- 
served energy by concentrating on 
ways to be more energy efficient. 

Our two winners this year— plus a 
third building receiving honorable 
mention — go beyond that. They set 
out to be energy independent. At most, 
only 2096 of their power comes from 
outside sources. 

Read on for details. You may find 
a way your company can save energy. 


Wilton Wastewater 
Treatment Plant, Wilton, Maine 


Three solar collectors set at 60° 
southern exposure supply a large 
portion of the thermal energy needed 
by the plant. In addition, methane gas, 
created as a by-product of the waste 
treatment process, is collected and 
Stored to power a gas boiler and an 
electric generator on cloudy days. 
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Announcing the 1975 
Owens-Corning Energy 


The plant is built into a hillside. 
This provides gravity flow for the 
waste treatment process, reducing 
energy requirements. The hillside also 
maximizes solar energy gain and 
reduces heat loss. 

The plant's unusually compact 
design helps retain heat. 

Heating costs (using solar energy, 
methane gas and occasional outside 
sources) are estimated to be 80% 
less than for a conventional structure 
heated by oil. 

Design by Douglas A. Wilke, Archi- 
tect and Engineer, Glen Head, NY., 
and Wright, Pierce, Barnes, Wyman 
Engineers, Topsham, Maine. 


Terraset Elementary School, 
Reston, Virginia 


A 7,000-sq.-ft. solar collector plays a 
primary role in supplying energy to 
heat and cool this 60,000-sq.-ft. 
structure. 


The solar collector is comple- 
mented by a double bundle heat 
reclaim water chiller plus a variable- 
volume air distribution system. In 
addition, a 60-ton absorption chiller 
will be connected in series to a 100- 
ton electric-driven reciprocating water 
chiller unit for maximum cooling 
efficiency in summer. 

Both the solar and mechanical 
systems are computerized to optimize 
energy efficiency. 

The structure is mostly below 
ground, which provides efficient, 
natural insulation. Only 20% of the 
wall area contains glass, with the 
glass recessed to minimize heat 
loss and gain. 

Energy costs for the first year of 
operation are expected to be $31,600 
less than for an all-electric system. 
And $19,400 less than for a fossil-fuel 
system. 

Design by Davis, Smith & Carter, 
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winners of the 
Conservation Awards 


Inc., Architects. Mechanical system 
design by Vinzant Associates. Both 
of Reston, Virginia. Hankins and 
Anderson, Inc., Richmond, designed 
the solar energy system. 


Honorable Mention 


For the Princeton Education Center, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 

Solar collectors provide about 
75% of heating load and nearly 100% 
of the hot water needs. 

A 12-kw hydrogenerator on a 
nearby 12-acre lake, and a 6-kw 
experimental “sail wing” wind genera- 
tor, provide 90% of electrical needs. 

Design by Harrison Fraker, Archi- 
tect, Princeton, N.J., and Flack and 
Kurtz, Consulting Engineers, New York. 


The 1975 Energy 
Conservation Awards Jury 


This year's winners were selected by: 
Ken Mahal, President, L.K. Mahal 


o ہت‎ 


Associates, Bloomington, Minn. 

William L. Porter, Dean, School of 
Architecture and Planning, MIT, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Robert R. Ramsey, V.P., Leo A. Daly 
Company, Omaha, Neb. 

Richard E. Masters, Partner, Jaros, 
Baum & Bolles, New York, NY. 

Dr. Robert Wehrli, Chief, Architec- 
tural Research Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 

Chih-Chen Jen, Principal in 
Charge of Design, Kahn and Jacobs/ 
Hellmuth, Obata 8 Kassabaum, P.C., 
New York, N.Y. 

Free 
Energy Conservation Awards 
Program brochure 
For more information about the winners 
and their designs, write: 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpora- 
tion, Att. B.D. Meeks, Fiberglas Tower, 
Toledo, Ohio 43659. 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas LISE 


Terraset Elementary School, Reston, Virginia. 
Owner: Fairfax County (Va.) Public Schools System. 


The Owens-Corning Energy Conservation Award: 
“Triangles,” a multi-faceted Steuben Crystal 
sculpture that captures and reflects light from 
triangular planes. 


OWENS/CORNING 
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Books from page 78 

Sotsgorod: The Problem of Building So- 
cialist Cities. N.A. Miliutin. Introduction 
and preface by George Collins and Wil- 
liam Alex. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1975. 143 pp. $25. 

This book is tremendously important 
to those who are interested in the devel- 
opment of architectural and planning 
thought within the context of 20th cen- 
tury political reality. It was first pub- 
lished in the Soviet Union in 1930, and 
has been republished by MIT Press, with 
a splendid introduction by George Collins 
and William Alex. The introduction is a 
brief history of architecture and planning 
played against the background of develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union in the late '20s 
and early '30s—in itself a remarkable 
essay. 

In the initial phases of utopian totali- 
tarian forms of government, there was 
quite often an exurberance of highly com- 
petent thinking in architecture and plan- 
ning, only later to be replaced by phony 
classicism, conservatism and miscellane- 
ous forms of architectural malaprop. 

In the Soviet Union, architectural and 
planning thought flourished in the 1920s 
because the political authorities accepted 
the idea that a revolution in modern ar- 
chitecture and town planning corres- 
ponded with the desirable social and po- 
litical revolution in Soviet life. By today's 
standards, there was a highly unusual 
openness in the Soviet Union as the power 
structure raced toward industrial strength, 
borrowing the best from the West and in- 
terpreting it through the Marxist-Leninist 
political theories. American industrial and 
management know-how was imported in 
massive quantities, a seldom recalled and 
poorly documented chapter in American- 
Soviet relations. Soviet authority encour- 
aged free communications with Western 
leaders in modern architecture and town 
planning. Miliutin's book is a product of 
that heyday. Ironically, its influence has 
been felt least in the Soviet Union. 

Quite suddenly, the Politburo in 1932 
virtually by decree made modern archi- 
tecture and planning synonymous with 
the old bourgeois Russia. It was a strange 
example of “double-think.” The argu- 
ment advanced to encourage innovative 
thinking was also used to justify the use 
of classical and traditional architectural 
styles. And, as Collins notes, "After 1936, 
there was nothing more to discuss and ap- 
parently no discussions of any substance 
are to be found in the literature from that 
date on." 

Miliutin, a good Communist, had to 
reform his thinking. He began to defend 
the use of classical styles and planning. 
Marxist-Leninist theory was called on to 
justify his new position, a position which 
he was diametrically opposed to in his 
earlier creative and brilliant work. The 
power of contemporary politics to shape 
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thought has always been great, but this is 
one of the most dramatic and unsavory 
examples that I have encountered in the 
field of architecture and planning. The 
Inquisition intimidated Galileo to “re- 
form” his thinking; the Soviet Politburo 
similarly “enlightened” Miliutin. 

Why is this book so important? Cer- 
tainly not for historic melancholy for op- 
portunity lost, but in reality for its ex- 
tremely sound thinking. Miliutin has taken 
the economic and social thought of the 
great socialist philosophers and trans- 
lated them into specific proposals for 
housing, neighborhoods, cities and metro- 
politan areas, using the most advanced 
tools of production-line techniques and 
the application of industrial management 
systems. Le Corbusier was very much in- 
fluenced by Miliutin, whom he met in 
Moscow in 1928 when the latter was fi- 
nance minister of the Russian Republic. 

The book is full of superb illustrations. 
Its design is the same as the edition pub- 
lished in 1930 and is an excellent example 
of early modern bookmaking. The trans- 
lations from the Russian were done by 
Arthur Sprague, who deserves much credit 
for his careful interpretation and devotion 
to readability and accuracy. The book is 
highly recommended. Michael B. Barker, 
AIP, Administrator, AIA Department of 
Environment and Design 


Normalization: The Principle of Normali- 
zation in Human Services. Wolf Wolfens- 
berger. Toronto: National Institute on 
Mental Retardation (distributed by Leo- 
nard Crainsford), 1972. 258 pp. No price 
given. 

The concept of “normalization” chal- 
lenges those biases whereby so-called de- 
viant individuals are considered to be in 
need of a kind of social and educational 
management that calls for separation, de- 
humanization and pity. The purpose of 
normalization, then, is to integrate normal 
and abnormal persons into an order where 
distinctions are abolished. 

Normalization has become a fast- 
spreading catchword in contemporary edu- 
cation. The United Nations Declaration of 
the Rights of Mentally Retarded Persons 
is based on this thinking. Credit for the 
formulation of its principles goes to Scan- 
dinavians Bank Mikkelson and Bengt 
Nirje, whose ideas revolve around the 
phrase that the retarded should live an ex- 
istence which comes as close as possible 
to the “norms and patterns of the main- 
stream of society.” Indeed, an outgrowth 
of the theory of normalization is called 
“mainstreaming,” i.e., integrating excep- 
tional children into the school program. 

Quite aside from the question of how 
successful and long-lasting this new move- 
ment of normalization will be, it behooves 
architects to familiarize themselves with 
its theory and practice, particularly with 
regard to environmental consequences. 


This book is important for all architects 
who are interested in or are designing 
schools and social service buildings. 

Unfortunately, the book contains some 
untenable statements about architectural 
practice. The impression is given that ar- 
chitects often indulge in personal monu- 
mentalism. The evidence cited is the “end- 
less presentation of groundplans, drawings 
and pictures of planned or completed fa- 
cilities. . . ." Without seeing any such 
drawings, etc., as examples, no reader can 
judge the validity of such resentment. 
Presentation drawings are a legitimate tool 
of the architect, indicating his design atti- 
tudes. 

The generalization that the architect 
works for his “own convenience rather 
than for client-use” is readily refuted by 
the intensive fact-finding studies that ar- 
chitects conduct as a matter of routine. In 
fact, mushrooming activities in the area 
of architectural psychology, design meth- 
ods research and environmental design re- 
search are ample evidence contraverting 
the fictitious movie image of the architect. 
The reader cannot ascertain from the 
book’s bibliography if the author is fa- 
miliar with this rich literature. 

The level of social responsibility and de- 
votion to build for the welfare of the fu- 
ture client-user on the part of the architect 
is considerably higher than the author as- 
sumes. Pioneering architects were fight- 
ing for the ideals of social architecture in 
the first quarter of this century, before the 
author's birth. 

Many of the author's demands are good 
and reasonable—but not new. He is plead- 
ing for buildings that are not tailored to 
be “abuse resistant," with bars over the 
windows, wire glass, heavy-duty furniture, 
etc. He is also against overprotection of 
the handicapped, wanting rather to be 
guided by those provisions that will result 
in a normal use of the environment. 

There is the issue, however, of risk- 
taking involved in this practice. Every- 
body ought to be protected from unrea- 
sonable risks. Building and fire codes have 
that much as a goal, although the wisdom 
is not always evident and revisions are 
called for constantly. 

In spite of the objections I have indi- 
cated, this book has a spirited attitude and 
contains food for thought for us all. H. H. 
Waechter, AI A 


Reinforcing Bar Splices. 3d edition. Chi- 
cago: Concrete Reinforcing Steel Institute, 
1975. 30 pp. $1.50. 

This third edition of a CRSI booklet has 
been revised to include the 1973 and 1974 
changes to the American Concrete Insti- 
tute building code that affect splices and 
the development of reinforcing bars. An- 
other purpose of the revision is to simplify 
splicing practice, thus reducing the time 
required for design, detailing and placing. 

continued on page 86 


Every architect is well aware of 
parallel responsibilities in the design 
of structures intended for human oc- 
cupancy: The health and safety of the 
people who use the building, and the 
health and safety of the community. 

There are many kinds of health- 
related products identified by the 
NSF seal which architects can specify 
by writing “NSF”. Among them are 
plastic pipes for potable water which 
keep environmental contaminants out 
and plastic pipes for wastewater that 
excel in keeping the contents in. 


Plastic pipe for potable water 
is tested for chemical as well as 
taste and odor extraction. NSF 
taste and odor testers examine 
water which has been confined 
72 hours in test sections of 


pipe. 


National Sanitation Foundation—an independent non 
profit, non governmental organization dedicated to 
environmental quality. Offices and laboratories: 
NSF Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105 (313)-769-8010 


Circle 55 on information card 


Occupant Health 


Public Health 


The NSF seal is applied to food- 
service equipment used in public eat- 
ing places. Architects who specify it 
find almost unanimous acceptance by 
public health officials. 

You can also specify NSF filters and 
devices for swimming pool sanitation 
as well as NSF artificial recreational 
surfaces and individual aerobic waste- 
water treatment plants. 

To learn more about NSF stand- 


ards, write for our free Publications 
List. 
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Books from 84D 

Wind Loading on Buildings. Angus J. 
MacDonald. New York: Wiley, 1975. 
219 pp. No price given. 

Two branches of science are involved 
in the calculation of the load that wind 
exerts on a structure: meteorology and 
aerodynamics. Macdonald says that "in 
the present state of knowledge, neither 
the prediction of the weather nor the esti- 
mation of the properties of fluid flow 
around complicated shapes is an exact 
science.” Advances have been made in 
recent years, but much "inspired guess- 
work” is still used to estimate wind loads. 

Macdonald discusses the research that 
has been accomplished to date and pro- 
vides the reader with background informa- 
tion on the physical properties of wind 
and wind pressure forces on buildings. In 
the fourth chapter, he gets to the real meat 
in his discussion of the design of buildings 
to resist wind. He explains wind-bracing 
systems for all common types of buildings, 
giving detailed information about the cal- 
culation of wind forces on steel frame 
structures, reinforced concrete buildings 
and brickwork buildings. The wind- 
loading problems discussed are those that a 
"general practitioner woud normally deal 
with himself without specialist help.” 

The final chapters cover the dynamics 
of structures and the dynamic effect of 
wind on buildings where the advice of 
specialists should be sought, such as the 
complex phenomenon of the wind-induced 
oscillation of a slender structure. 

The importance of the book's subject 
matter may be summarized in a single 
sentence by Macdonald: “Any structure 
which is built upon the earth's surface 
must be capable of withstanding the loads 
imposed on it by the weather.” 


L. A. in the 30's. David Gebhard and 
Harriette Von Breton. Salt Lake City: 
Peregrine Smith, 1975. 165 pp. $8.50. 

Garbo and Flynn are not herein. This 
book, as did the exhibition at the Univer- 
sity of California at Santa Barbara that 
spawned it, deals with the constructed 
aspects of Los Angeles: its buildings and 
planning. 

Gebhard, sometimes joined in the last 
few years by Harriette Von Breton, al- 
ways includes in his works an abundance 
of new material full of stimulating impli- 
cations. As a book, this one may hint of 
the paste-up quality of an exhibition cata- 
log, which only adds to its exciting feeling 
of being cultural archaeology. We are not 
only interested in what has been un- 
covered, but also in what is to be un- 
covered and the future interpretations of 
it all. 

The work coming from Santa Barbara is 
a valuable series of documents. In this 
one, the authors show us a cross section 
of the '30s rather than a fictionally cohe- 
sive front elevation. The well-documented 
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modern architects are included, as are 
also the traditionalists and all the ones 
between. It is heavy on the fashionable 
moderne buildings, which both the tradi- 
tionalists and the undecorative modernists 
looked down upon, I imagine. It searches 
beyond the surface level to touch upon the 
why of the differences. The May Company 
on Wilshire is moderne, for instance, but 
Coulter's a few blocks away was more 
toward the high art (a Gebhard distinc- 
tion) of the International Style. Coulter's 
design was deliberately planned, we are 
told, to attract an upper-middle class 
clientele. 

The beauty and value of the book is 
that the authors do not become partisans; 
they just enjoy. The book thereby is open- 
ended, not conclusive. It seems to invite 
us to dig along with the enthusiastic au- 
thors and share what we find. John 
Blanton, AIA 


Building Construction Illustrated. Francis 
D. K. Ching. New York: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1975. 320 pp. $17.95 hard- 
bound, $9.95 paperbound. 

In the Nov. 1975 issue of this magazine, 
Forrest Wilson, AIA, no mean wielder of 
pencil and pen himself, said that Ching 
is "one of the best architectural drafts- 
men” that he knows. Although this book 
is intended for the layman to inform him 
about the techniques of residential and 
light construction, it will appeal to the 
architect because of its thousand beauti- 
fully rendered drawings. The text has been 
completely hand-lettered by the author and 
should please do-it-yourselfers because of 
its practical graphic guidance to materials, 
structural calculations, cost estimating, HV 
AC systems, landscaping and other topics. 


Performance Specification of Computer 
Aided Environmental Design. Kaiman 
Lee, AIA. Boston: Environmental Design 
& Research Center (940 Park Square 
Building, Boston, Mass. 02116), 1975. 

2 vols. $30. 

This is a report based on the author’s 
recent doctoral work at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity and springs from his research and 
architectural work at Perry, Dean & Stewart 
in Boston. Most of the copious illustrations 
are drawn from Lee’s 1974 five-volume 
book, Computer Programs in Environ- 
mental Design, which abstracts over 300 
EDP programs used by design profes- 
sionals. 

Unlike many doctoral dissertations, this 
work is eminently readable, couched in 
language understandable by ordinary 
mortals. Thank you, Dr. Lee. The book 
concerns itself with an integrated system 
of 13 packages of computer programs: 
feasibility study, architectural program- 
ming, relational planning, site planning, 
two-dimensional graphics, three-dimen- 
sional graphics, cost/quality control, envi- 
ronmental control, circulation analysis, 


text manipulation, project control, office 
management, evaluation. 

The first volume opens with an exam- 
ination of the design process and the role 
the computer may play in aiding this proc- 
ess by removing drudgery and freeing the 
designer to exercise imagination, intuition 
and creativity. The remainder of the vol- 
ume is devoted to an analysis of the state 
of the art in the 13 areas listed above. This 
analysis includes the logic of the design 
process and the response of available com- 
puter programs to this logic. Even if the 
reader has no interest in computers, the 
analysis makes good reading as a review of 
the architect’s processes. 

The second volume gets down to the 
author’s recommendations for an inte- 
grated system concept in which the data 
developed for one area of interest can be 
built upon for succeeding areas. Thus can 
replication of effort be avoided and effi- 
ciencies introduced into the conventional 
design process. Lee does not make rec- 
ommendations for actual algorithms but 
rather gives the criteria for their develop- 
ment. He points out that only when com- 
puters are used as information machines 
rather than calculating machines will their 
potential be realizable by the architect. 
Their value will be the greatest with the 
use of interrelated subsystems which share 
common information for the project. 

The work concludes with about 100 
bibliographic references, unfortunately not 
annotated. While the book’s meat is good, 
there are drawbacks in its presentation. 
The double-spaced typed text, printed 
only on one side of the paper, is frequently 
interrupted by several pages of illustra- 
tions, sometimes fuzzy. This makes it diffi- 
cult to follow the thought flow. Should the 
demand for the book ever warrant a type- 
set edition with clear graphics, these draw- 
backs would disappear. The cover could 
also be changed so that the red color 
wouldn’t come off on one’s clothing. Even 
so, this reviewer would not hesitate to rec- 
ommend this book to progressive students, 
educators, practitioners and computerniks 
interested in improving the design process. 
Robert Allan Class, AIA, Director, AIA 
Management Division 


The Modern Fireplace. Jacques Debaigts. 
New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1975. 
163 pp. $30. 

Better than a television set, says De- 
baigts, “hearth and fire” forge family ties. 
“What the fireplace provides is above all 
psychological comfort.” This book on liv- 
ingroom fireplaces is a handsomely illus- 
trated one in which due consideration is 
given not just to the fireplace, but also to 
the layout of rooms and furnishings. The 
many examples given of the way in which 
the fireplace can be integrated into a mod- 
ern interior are international in scope. The 
book is arranged according to three cate- 
gories: wall,central and projecting fireplaces. 


AIA has 
the book 
you need... 


for managing an architec- 
tural practice in the '70s 


Current Techniques in 
Architectural Practice, 
edited by Robert Allan 
Class, AIA, and Robert E. 
Koehler, Hon. AIA, draws 
upon the considerable pro- 
fessional resources of the 
AIA to produce the critical 
tool for operating an ar- 
chitectural firm as a soundly 
run business while provid- 
ing architectural services 
efficiently. 


The book 


incorporates the latest es- 
tablished advancements in 
management theory and 
application 

has individual chapters 
written by architects and 
other professionals who are 
well-known authorities in 
their respective fields 
covers four general areas of 
practice management— 
organization and delivery, 
business management, 
project management, and 
management and produc- 
tion tools 

notes contemporary trends 
in the practice of architec- 
ture and speculates as to 
how they may evolve in the 
future 

spotlights the changing role 
of the architect in creating 
the built environment; 
provides a bibliography 
after each chapter to enable 
you to find whatever more 
detailed information you 
need; 

includes an abundance of 
graphic displays which 
complement the text 

as a cohesive overview of 
the practice of architecture, 
becomes a fundamental and 
unique reference for all de- 
sign professionals and their 
clients 
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Going On from page 28 


LETTERS 


Sensational Reporting?: It took me several 
days to simmer down after receiving my 
copy of the November issue. As an archi- 
tect born and raised in Montana and still 
living in our beautiful mountain state, I 
took offense at the cover photographs. I 
took offense because on the cover of my 
AIA JOURNAL was a phoney, completely 
false story being shown to all architects in 
the U.S. and in the world. If the intention 
was to tell an honest story, the picture of 
the strip-mining area would have been 
compared with the adjacent agricultural 
area and not with a beautiful mountain 
scene several hundred miles away. The 
picture story is completely untrue and 
misleading. It is more typical of a Sierra 
Club type of approach than what would 
be expected from a professional organiza- 
tion that is normally open-minded, ana- 
lytical and honest in its approach. 

The remarks in the essay titled “Which 
Way the West?” on the “scarring of the 
landscape through strip-mining followed 
by the sooting of the ‘big sky’ of Montana 
and its neighbors” indicates that very little 
research or background study was done 
before the magazine fired from the hip. 
Montana has the most stringent laws in 
the nation on strip-mining reclamation 
and on control of “sooting of the big sky.” 
What we are doing in our state cannot be 
judged by what has been seen in the past 
in the Eastern portion of our country. We 
are doing a good job out here in con- 
trolling our environment for the present 
and the future. We have attempted to 
balance environmental considerations 
with national needs. In our state, the pure 
environmentalists are somewhat ahead of 
our national needs. 

I share in the general concerns and 
agree that we have to proceed with care 
and with proper plans. I do not neces- 
sarily agree that we have to develop a 
TVA or DRBC to get the job done. We 
might just be able to do it by ourselves 
without the help of our great white father. 

If a member of the editorial staff of the 
magazine would like to take the time to 
become more knowledgeable about Mon- 
tana and her “great coal rush of the *70s,” 
I would be more than happy to fly this 
person to the areas being mined, let him 
see their operation, witness how they are 
reclaiming the land and show how the 
reclaimed land will be more productive 
for agricultural use than in its previous 
condition. I will see that there is an op- 
portunity to visit proponents and oppo- 
nents of Montana’s method of strip- 
mining and will arrange for a major com- 
pany to give first-hand information on 
how it is handling the nonexisting “soot.” 
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In others words, I will see that the full 
spectrum of coal development in Montana 
is made available. 

Incidentally, the picture of the coal 
bucket is frightening, almost as bad as 
“The Towering Inferno” or “Jaws.” Sen- 
sationalism. I realize why these pictures 
were selected. I realize what the magazine 
was trying to do, but I resent the methods. 

Anyone who is going to be an environ- 
mentalist should be a knowledgeable 
environmentalist. Oswald Berg Jr., AIA 

Bozeman, Mont. 


Our Apologies: My statement as recorded 
in the article titled “Architecture in 
Transit: Washington’s Metro” in the 
December issue is accurately reported. 
Unfortunately, the spelling of my name 
does not enjoy the same credibility. 
Emanuel Mevorah 
Assistant Director 
Office of Architecture 
Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transit Authority 
Washington, D.C. 


EW EINTES 


Apr. 19-23: Course on Solar Utilization 
Now, Arizona State University, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Apr. 19-23: Conference on Applications 
of Solar Energy, Hilton Inn at Corporate 
Square, Baton Rouge. Contact: Ozer A. 
Arnas, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, La. 70803. 

Apr. 20-22: Course on Designing for 
Firesafety and Hazard Control, Factory 
Mutual Engineering Corp., Norwood, 
Mass. (Repeat courses on June 15-17 and 
Aug. 17-19.) Contact: FMEC, Education 
Department. 1151 Boston-Providence 
Turnpike, Norwood, Mass. 02062. 

Apr. 20-22: Course on Design, Produc- 
tion and Control of Lightweight Concrete 
Mixes, Cement & Concrete Center, Skokie, 
Ill. Contact: Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. 
60076. 

Apr. 23-24: Forest Products Safety Con- 
ference annual meeting, Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, Vancouver, B.C. Contact: FPSC, 
Kenneth L. Patrick, Western Wood Pro- 
ducts Association, 1500 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Ore. 97204. 

Apr. 26-27: Inter-Society Color Council 
annual meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
New York City. Contact: ISCC, Fred W. 
Billmeyer Jr., Department of Chemistry, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N.Y. 12181. 

Apr. 26-30: Course on the Fundamentals 
of Commercial and Industrial Lighting, 
GE, Nela Park, Cleveland. (Repeat 
courses on June 7-11, Oct. 18-22, Dec. 
6-10). Contact: Lighting Institute, GE, 


Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 44112. 

Apr. 30: Postmark deadline, Contractor 
of the Year nominations. Contact: Na- 
tional Association of Plumbing-Heating- 
Cooling Contractors, 1016 20 St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 

May 2-5: AIA annual convention, Shera- 
ton Hotel, Philadelphia. (Reconvened 
session, May 7-18, London and Edin- 
burgh.) 

May 2-6: Architectural Secretaries Asso- 
ciation annual convention, Holiday Inn, 
Penn Center, Philadelphia. 

May 12-15: Course on Energy Conserva- 
tion and Solar Energy Applications in 
Residential/Commercial Buildings, Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 

May 19-24: Society of Architectural His- 
torians annual meeting, Hilton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. Contact: SAH, 1700 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 

May 31-June 3: Architects’ workshop on 
religious architecture, Glorieta Conference 
Center, Santa Fe, N.M. Contact: Howard 
McAdams, AIA, Church Architecture 
Department, Southern Baptist Convention, 
127 Ninth Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 
37234. 

June 1: Postmark deadline: 1976 awards 
and fellowships. Contact: National Insti- 
tute for Architectural Education, 20 W. 
40 St., New York, N.Y. 10018. 


Deaths 


Howard H. Battin, White Plains, N.Y. 
John A. Campbell, Hillside, N.J. 
Howard P. Cross, New York City 
Ralph C. Flewelling FATA, Los Angeles 
Thomas Machen, Baltimore 

Carroll M, Meigs, Washington, D.C. 

G. Lawrence Ott, Laguna Hills, Calif. 
W. Hal Phelps, Little Rock, Ark. 

Sam R. Price, Shawnee Mission, Kan. 
Winchton L. Risley, FAIA, Los Angeles 
Maxwell T. Sandford, Kansas City, Mo. 


Julian E. Berla, FAIA: As architect for the 
U.S. Resettlement Administration in 
1936-37, Mr. Berla was a participant in 
the design of the famed new town of 
Greenbelt, Md. He was a partner in the 
former firm of Berla & Abel and was 

in private practice in the Washington, 
D.C., area from 1937 until his retirement 
in 1971. He was the architect of such 
structures as the Van Ness Center, the 
Farragut Building, the Indiana Building, 
Parkside Apartments and many residences 
and commercial buildings. Mr. Berla, who 
died on Feb. 16 at the age of 73, was the 
president of the Washington-Metropolitan 
chapter/AIA in 1946-47 and secretary in 
1940-43. He had been a consultant to the 
Danish Building Ministry, the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade and the design review 
board of the Baltimore Urban Renewal 
and Housing Authority. During the 1950s, 
he was chairman of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Preservation of the Capitol. 
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Self Closing - Double Action for 
SERVICE, TRAFFIC OR CONVENIENCE DOORWAYS 


ARCH "n TRIUMPH 
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LWP 3: 6061-T6 Aluminum Alloy .063” 
thick, Satin Anodized finish, Std. Win- 
dows, Fasteners and Hinges included. 
Easy to install, easy to use. Useful for 
Patient Care, Food Service, Variety, 
Discount, Department Stores. Thousands 
used in Supermarkets. 


are yours with FEATHEROCK®—the one natural stone 
that says and does it all for the building and environmental 
designer. Install at low cost light weight, pre-sawed, flat 
back veneers. Colors and textures for traditional and con- 
temporary styles. Face and landscape stone coordinates 
available nationwide. Architects: consult your 1976-77 
Building Stone Institute Catalog and write to us for our 
informative A.!.A. File. 


O FEATHEROCK, Inc. Dept. V12A-36 


2890 Empire Avenue, Burbank, CA 91510 


LWP 4: Same as “LWP 3” except with 
decorative high pressure laminate both b 
sides. Decorative doors are practical with 
protective accessories. Door illustrated 
has 12” high Base Plates and two sets of 
Bumper Strips. 


SCP 5: A Solid Core Door 3/4” thick. 
Illustrated door has Anodized Aluminum, 
Top Panels, 18 gauge steel center panels 
(SS front, Galv. rear), 14 gauge high 
carbon steel kick plates. Write for options 
and other Solid Core Door models. 
Applications same as “LWP 3”, a heavier 
door but same easy action. 
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SCP 8: A Solid Core decor door. Illus- b 
trated door has 18” high Base Plates 
and Edge Trim (18 gauge Stainless Steel). 
Decorative High Pressure Plastic Laminate 
above Base Plates to top of door both 
sides. For Food Service and other areas 
where Solid Core Decor doors desired. 
Write for other models and options. 


SCP 8 


SCC 1: Gasketed, Solid Core Door 3/4” 
thick. Illustrated door has Anodized 
Aluminum top Panels and 48” high 18 
Gauge Stainless Steel Base Plates. For 
Refrigerated areas, Work Rooms, Pro- 
cessing and Cooler to Processing. Write 
for options and accessories. Ask about 
1%" thick Foam Core Doors. 


Why you should have 
America's favorite 
convenience copier. 


Thousands of hard-to- it boosts productivity f 

tomers now by delivering high The above illustrations represent just a few standard door 
p pta ‘ o 1 Y lit 5 så g models. All Easy Swing Doors are shipped complete ready to 
use Bruning S odor ess, quality prints install. Write for your free door catalog today listing hundreds of 
instant-on, 110-volt without delays. options accessories and other models. 


PD-80. It's America’s 


Call your local 
most popular 


Bruning man for 


Easy Swing DOORS NATIONALLY EXHIBITED 
SUPERMARKET, RESTAURANT, HOTEL MOTEL, AIA, 


complete information. CSI, NARGUS, NEHA & AM. HOSPITAL SHOWS‏ ; سا سا 

convenience copier, Or write Bruning, 

lor good reason. gad Walden Office M o د‎ rcm 

Plug ina PD-80 where Square, Schaumburg, 

it's handy for your Ill. 60172. ^ 

draftsmen. See how ELIASON a PERS 8 D CEPIT 
BRUNING LASON Č y S g DOOR Division 

© ADDRESSOGRAPH MULTIGRAPH P. O. Box 2128 Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 U.S.A. 
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OLD-WORLD 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 
TODAY 


For bronze, aluminum, wrought 
iron or stainless steel metal 
works, we can help... custom 
crafted castings, etchings, en- 
gravings, and weldments...tab- 
lets, name plates, architectural 
letters, lighting fixtures, gates, 
grilles, and ornaments . . . what- 
ever your needs, wherever your 
foresight takes you, we can help. 


Call our design/engineering 
department for consultation, 
or write for a catalogue. 


MEIERJOHAN- 
WENGLER, INC. 


10330 WAYNE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 
513/771-6074 
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Newslines 


Max O. Urbahn, FAIA, of New York 
City, former Institute president, was re- 
cently elected vice president of the Pan- 
american Federation of Architects Asso- 
ciations. The organization’s new president 
is Julian H. Ferris, Hon. AIA, of Vene- 
zuela. The two men will serve in these 
leadership posts until 1979. 


New Jersey Society of Architects members 
give weekly two-hour lectures at a high 
school in Hunterdon County as part of an 
adult education program. The series, on 
“The Vitality of Architecture,” explores 
architecture as a "living art form” that 
enriches the daily life of all. Also, more 
than 20 NJSA members are available to 
lecture throughout the state on the social, 
psychological and economic aspects of 
architecture. 


Four six-month fellowships in design 
fields are offered by the American Aca- 
demy of Rome, in conjunction with the 
National Endowment for the Arts. Candi- 
dates must hold a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent, be licensed to practice and 
have at least five years of professional ex- 
perience. The fellowships, which must be 
taken in Rome, are for the academic year 
1976/77 and run from September through 
March or April through August. Contact: 
American Academy in Rome, 41 E. 65 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021, (202) 
535-4250. 


A back-to-the-city phenomenon is unfold- 
ing in St. Paul, Minn., according to a re- 
cent report on the city’s Historic Hill dis- 
trict titled “Building the Future from Our 
Past.” The district had its heyday from the 
1880s to the 1920s and then went into 
decline. Now the community is thriving, 
thanks to the hard work of neighborhood 
associations and the quality of the area 
itself. How it all happened is told in the 
beautifully designed report, which may be 
obtained from Old Town Restorations, 
Inc., 158 Farrington St., St. Paul, Minn. 
55102. 


John W. McLeod, FAIA, of Washington, 
D.C., was named “Planner of the Year for 
1975” by the Council of Educational 
Facility Planners International. He is a 
principal in the firm of McLeod, Ferrara, 
Ensign. 


David R. Cook, AIA, has been elected 
mayor of Tipp City, Ohio. For the past 
two years, he was a councilman. 


E. J. Gambaro, FAIA, of New York City, 
was honored recently at a dinner given by 
the Brooklyn chapter/AIA in celebration 
of his 50th anniversary as a member of 
AIA and the chapter. A spokesman for the 


chapter said: “Jimmy’s tireless efforts over 
these past 50 years in serving the interests 
of our profession and our chapter have 
been monumental." 


The Center for Earth Covered Buildings 
has been established at the University of 
Texas at Arlington through funds pro- 
vided by the National Science Foundation. 
The center is functioning initially as a 
clearinghouse for information and 
research 


Charles E. Thomsen, AIA, former associ- 
ate editor of the AIA JOURNAL and re- 
cently associated with HUD’s office of 
community planning and development, has 
been appointed principal administrator in 
the urban environment and land use divi- 
sion of the Organization for European 
Cooperation and Development. He is 
headquartered in Paris. 


Heating and airconditioning costs can be 
lowered by means of a window that “fogs 
itself,” say officials at Pennsylvania State 
University’s materials research laboratory 
which has been given a grant from the 
Energy Resources Development Agency 
to develop a coated window. At present, 
a special liquid, devised by an industrial 
firm, is confined between two transparent 
plastic sheets; it turns milky white when 
certain temperatures are reached. The 
long-range goal at PSU is to achieve a 
thin-film solid with “switching properties” 
that could be applied to an ordinary 
window. 


“First Principles” is the title of a film that 
won for the International Masonry Insti- 
tute a coveted “Chris” award for “out- 
standing achievement” at the Columbus 
Film Festival. The film, shot on location 
in Italy, Bangladesh, India and North 
American sites, features masonry struc- 
tures designed by the late Louis I. Kahn, 
FAIA. The film is distributed on a free 
loan basis by Association-Sterling Films, 
600 Grand Ave., Ridgefield, N.J. 07657. 


R. Randall Vosbeck, AIA, of the VVKR 
Partnership in Alexandria, Va., has been 
appointed by President Ford to serve a 
one-year term on the National Capital 
Planning Commission. Vosbeck is a mem- 
ber of the AIA board of directors, repre- 
senting the Middle Atlantic Region. 


The National Association of Home 
Builders has elected John C. Hart of 
Indianapolis as its president for 1976. 


The International Centre for Conserva- 
tion, based in Rome, is seeking a staff 
member who is a specialist in conserva- 
tion. Architects with five to 10 years ex- 
perience are invited to make application. 
Contact: ICC, Via di San Michele 13, 
00153 Rome, Italy. C 


For an 80-seat 


natatorium or an 80,000-seat stadii, check | 
first with Howmet Aluminum...the leader 


in spectator 
seating. 


SEE US AT BOOTH 1523-24 
AT THE NSBA CONVENTION 


If you need spectator seating, we can help. From portable 
benches and bleachers, to a stadium of permanent 
contoured-chair seating. For new installations or renovation 
projects. 

Comfort. Minimal upkeep. Installation versatility. 
Painted or anodic finish. These are just some of the features 
available from Howmet's full line of rugged, all-aluminum 
seating. 

Check all the options. Call or write Jim Davis for 
our full-color, 12-page brochure, “Aluminum Seating 
Systems by Howmet”. 


HOWMET ALUMINUM CORPORATION 


A Member of The Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Groug 


HOWMET 
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SOUTHERN EXTRUSIONS DIVISION 
P.O. Box 40, Magnolia, AR 71753, (502) 234-4260 


A NEW SIGNAGE CONCEPT, 
DMI... Design, Manufacturing, 
Installation...the nation's 
most complete concept in 
architectural signage, offering 
durable and economical sign- 
age design, finely crafted man- 
ufacturing and precision in- 
stallation of beautiful and 
functional architectural sign- 
age. And now DMI provides a 
nationwide network of service 


oriented professionals and of- 
fices coast to coast. There is 
no more efficient way to buy 
architectural signage. See for 
yourself. Give us a call. We 
aren't far away. The Signage 
Pros. 


P.O. Box 238 
Shelby, IN 46377 
(219) 522-0500 
APPLIED ciem 3 Chicago Ph. (312) 731-1700 
BOSTON (6:7) 482-9827 ۰ NEW YORK (212) 986-1970 - PHILADELPHIA (215) 363-7298 - CHARLOTTE (704) 333-2196 
TRANS MARK Div) + CLEVELAND (216) 861-1627 + DETROIT (313) 891-8889 - SHELBY, IND. (219) 552-0500 
CHICAGO (312) 731-1700 - DALLAS (214) 264-6165 - LOS ANGELES (213) 686-2509 (AMERICAN SCREEN PRINT Div.) 
WHITE ADVERTISING COMPANY, P.O. BOX 238, SHELBY, IN 46377 
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New study reveals vast 
difference in rate of 


BACTERIAL 
GROWTH 


on surfaces of stainless steel, anodised 
aluminum, raw aluminum, dressed alum- 
inum, porcelain-on-steel, dressed plate, 
ABS polymer, polystyrene, polytetra- 
fluoroethylene. 


Send for your 
free copy today. 


۸۷ 


Corporation 


Box 247, 
Alliance, Ohio 44601 


Ir 

| a study 

| in comparative 
bacteriology 
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Specify our fiberglass 
Gothic Pool or Deluxe Recessed Shower. 


Or any of our nine styles in eleven sizes. Everything from an 
84” oval pool to a square oriental soaking tub. Or a 32” one-piece 
replacement shower to a 60” luxury model with a built-in seat. You'll 
find them all in an assortment of bright, pace-setting colors. 

Our line meets the strict standards of the NAHB and receives 
its coveted label of approval. Fiberglass is economical and easy to 
install. And when your clients realize you’ve sold them on a Designer 
Line fixture that’s warm to the touch and easy to keep clean—you 
might just find your name being dropped in the right places. 


Designer Line: A good name to drop 
when specifying fiberglass bath fixtures. 


AMERICAN 
STANDARD 


PLUMBING / HEATING 
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8” x 8" Ember Flash — Plate No. 689 


The floor? 8x8 Murray quarry tile available only from 


American 
> -Olean 


A Division of National Gypsum Company 


2292 Cannon Avenue, Lansdale, Pa. 19446 
West Coa 
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